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cently come to our notice. President Mellen not only 
tacitly admits that the charges made were well founded, 
but he also sweeps away at a stroke one of the most 
effective means of political corruption that has been 
revealed in the politics of New England and the country 
at large. If the Southern Pacific Road should make a 
similar declaration, there would be a revolution in Cali- 
fornia to cheer the hearts of all patriots. 
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THE raising of the Maine, and the discovery of what 
happened when the awful tragedy in the harbor of Ha- 
vana stirred the pulse of the world, is a task that ought 
to have been undertaken years ago. It is a mark of 
progress of a’ kind to be noted in many departments of 
diplomacy and statecraft that men are beginning to 
trust the truth. They desire to know the exact facts 
which underlie the transactions which bring the nations 
into relations of friendship or enmity. If it should turn 
out, as we think it may, that Spain and the Cubans were 
not responsible for the blowing up of the Maine, then we 
shall have learned a lesson in patience and humility 
which ought to serve us during the rest of our national 
life. 

od 


REGRET has been expressed by some Catholics that 
Protestant organizations did not join in Boston in the 
parade on Columbus Day. But the impression has been 
made, whether rightly or wrongly we do not know, that 
Columbus Day was made a holiday at the express and 
sole desire of Catholics who, as Knights of Columbus and 
coreligionists with him, wished to glorify the Catholic 
‘element in the settlement of America. ‘There was cer- 
tainly little in the arrangements in Boston to attract 
Protestant organizations. The day began with high 
mass, which certainly was intended to convey to the 
public the idea that this was a Roman holiday. We 
say this not in a hostile spirit, because we believe that 
the total effect of such celebrations is to make the foreign 
elements in our population, especially those who are 
Roman Catholics, feel more and more at home in Amer- 
ica and that the United States is their country. 


wt 


THE misfortunes that are overtaking the men and 
women who attempt to cheat the government out of its 
revenues are educating our people to a new sense of moral 
responsibility. We are learning that dislike of the tariff 
and hatred of the party in power do not furnish a suffi- 
cient excuse for perjury, smuggling, and fraud in the 
making of invoices and the packing of trunks. Smuggling 
has been for many years treated as a joke, and stories of 
the English smugglers with their ingenious ways of evad- 
ing the excisemen and drinking to the health of their 
friends in good liquor which never paid a duty have long 
been favorite ‘specimens of adventure which had a charm 
something like that which has made Robin Hood a favor- 
ite hero for many generations. But crime is losing its 
magical charm, and, if the judge in New York carries out 
his threat to impose a sentence of imprisonment for the 
next rich offender, we shall see a startling resurrection 
of virtue. ‘The jail has no romantic aspects. 


od 


A TEST vote between the adherents of the old theology 
and the advocates of the new was taken at the recent 
meeting of the National Council of Congregationalists 
in Boston. ‘The question was brought up by a criticism 
of the Sunday School Society and the publications which 
are prepared for the instruction of the young. ‘The Pil- 
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grim Series contains some of the elements of modern 
knowledge such as are forced upon the attention of all 
intelligent men and women who are not hopelessly com- 
mitted to the support of the old standards. ‘There has 
long been a controversy between the Congregationalist 
and the Advance of Chicago. Mr. Adams had claimed 
that the Congregationalist was heading a revolt against 
the accepted theology of Congregationalism and pre- 
paring the way for another landslide into Unitarianism. 
At the Council he brought up the question, and, because 
in these publications admissions were made concerning 
the authenticity of the records, he objected to a resolu- 
tion reported by the Christian Education Committee 
expressing approval of these lessons. The vote was 
taken, and the count was two hundred in favor and three 
in the negative. Mr. Adams has no doubt gone back to 
Chicago with a sad conviction that Boston and Eastern 
Congregationalism are hopelessly committed to the New 
Theology and the downward course in liberalism which 
must at the end lead to the quicksands of Unitarianism. 
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PENSIONS again have become the subject of discussion 
among war veterans of a certain class. Now with the 
absolute certainty that the good name and the patriotic 
motives of the heroes of the Northern army in the Civil 
War are being dragged in the dust by the survivors of 
that struggle who did not play a heroic part, we do not 
hesitate to challenge the new movement in the name of 
those who performed honorable service and have deserved 
the nation’s gratitude. Especially to be condemned is 
the plan to revive the practice of giving pensions to 
young women who marry veterans for the express pur- 
pose of becoming charges upon the national treasury. 
The practice was once for excellent reasons abandoned, 
and now to revive it would be treason to the republic, a 
crime against both North and South. Sift out the honest 
and honorable men, and to them give abundant honor, 
with ease and comfort for the rest of their lives, and let 
them join with their grateful fellow-citizens in keeping the 
fame of the Grand Army of the Republic free from every 
taint of graft and scandal. 


Concerning Platitudes. 


Platitudes are the foundations of thought, they are 
the commonplaces of life. Gelett Burgess calls them 
bromidic. They never startle any one. They are state-. 
ments that may be made by any man who has common 
sense and a decent amount of knowledge concerning 
familiar things. It is a platitude to say that every well- 
built house will have a foundation and a roof. A dis- 
tinguished American in a Western city built a large house 
which contained nine bathrooms and had no back door. 
It is a platitude to say that such a house was not well 
built. 

There are innumerable things which by well-taught 
people are accepted as the result of experience. They 
are taken for granted, packed away in the subliminal con- 
sciousness, acted upon when occasion arises, but are, in 
the ordinary course of affairs, never mentioned, because 
everybody takes them for granted. In a civilized State 
it is a platitude to say that monogamy is better than 
polygamy; that modesty is a virtue; that usury, bribery, 
lying, and deceit are offences to be condemned by all 
right-thinking men. 

Bishop Brooks is reported to have said of the influence 
of his Unitarian ancestry that he was glad to have it, 
but he was glad that, like the foundation of his house, 
it was out of sight. We do not know a better place to 
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put such a thing or a better use to make of it, for the 
foundation is a platitude upon which the stability and 
dignity of the house depends. It has now become a 
platitude to say that a public office is a public trust, but, 
when that phrase was first used by President Cleveland, 
it was not a platitude, but to many an office-holding or 
office-seeking politician it was a novelty of threatening 
import. That it has now become a commonplace in 
America shows a vast advance in civic morals within the 
lifetime of a generation. When Emerson was young, he 
described the Declaration of Independence in language 
almost identical with that used by Rufus Choate when he 
called it a ‘glittering generality.’’ To Emerson at that 
time it was a platitude; but, when the Civil War came, he 
describe it as a “blazing ubiquity.” 

The man who can escape the utterance of platitudes 
is fortunate; but for an orator, let us say, one who is 
preaching a baccalaureate sermon, there is only one safe 
way to be brilliant and original, and that is to say things 
which now seem novel and startling, but which soon after 
they are uttered will be accepted as true and of universal 
application, and therefore commonplaces and platitudes. 
The orator who escapes the sin of dulness by uttering 
new and strange things which are not true, and which 
to-moriow will not be accepted, escapes one peril to fall 
into another; for out of such utterances comes a reputa- 
- tion for unsoundness of thought and untruthfulness of 
speech. 

Theories of education are at this season discussed in 
all the colleges and educational centres of the world, but 
the first principles of a sound education deal wholly with 
platitudes. That which grown men and women know 
and never talk about, but upon which they base their 
action in all important affairs, their children do not 
know. They therefore are sent to school and college, 
to be taught the commonplace things concerning the 
alphabet, the multiplication table, and the divisions of 
the earth, the laws of language and the decencies of be- 
havior. Right education can never be divorced from the 
teaching of the commonplace, the study of the constitu- 
tion of the mind, and the foundations of thought. Origi- 
nality in such matters seldom comes within the range of 
the student until he reaches the higher branches of learn- 
ing. Laplace, Newton, and Darwin introduced novel- 
ties of thought which revolutionized the sciences hereto- 
fore taught. But, where one philosopher introduces a 


novelty which will in time become a commonplace, there - 


are scores of inventive minds, ingenious thinkers, and 
original philosophers who have private opinions concern- 
ing mental phenomena and the constitution of matter. 
But in our time, when a man has a private opinion con- 
cerning the attraction of gravitation, he would do well 
to keep it to himself. A few astronomers have private 
opinions concerning the canals of Mars and the habi- 
tability of that planet. It is not for us to say whether 
their private opinions will become generally accepted 
science, and therefore commonplace, or whether these 
private opinions and their authors shall be finally de- 
scribed as original, but in this respect not sound. 

When one looks about the neighborhood in which he 
lives and studies the community of which he is a part, he 
finds that the unspoken thoughts in which the majority 
agree and which, therefore, they never discuss, consti- 
tute about seven-eighths of the common life. Because 
men and women think the same things, agree upon the 
same plans, have similar ambitions for themselves and 
their children, and think of their common interests, civic 
and social, without occasion for dispute or contention, we 
call them civilized. That is the chief glory of the plati- 
tude and the commonplace which come to expression 
as common sense, common decency, and common honesty. 
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That which so far departs from these standards as to be 
unusual will mark either a step downward or a new 
impulse of progress. 


The Golden Rule for Churches. 


To put one’s self in another’s place is a very difficult 
gymnastic feat. Few can perform it who have not 
well-trained minds and a delicate sense of justice. Yet 
nothing is more necessary if men of different views on any 
subject are to live together peacefully or are to respect 
each other apart. A recent political convention, in 
which the friends of opposing candidates, having failed 
to convince each other by argument, resorted to their 
fists, is a somewhat flamboyant illustration of the failure 
to appreciate each other’s mental processes and prece- 
dents. In sectarian controversies it seems almost im- 
possible for either side to plant itself on the fundamental 
proposition of the other, and then see how the objec- 
tionable doctrines inevitably develop from it. On the 
contrary, it tears the controverted belief from its logical 
connections and proceeds to judge it by its own funda- 
mental belief. 

This may be seen in the common Protestant judg- 
ment upon the Modernist movement. From the liberal 
point of view, at least, if not from that of all Protestants, 
it would seem absurd for the Catholic Church to bar 
out modern beliefs or to refuse to adjust itself to the dis- 
coveries of science and the conclusions of philosophy. 
That is what all Protestants are doing. Why should 
Catholics expect to hold out against them? ‘The answer, 
of course, is that the Catholic Church believes that it 
derives its beliefs from a higher source than any philos- 
opher or scientist can reach, and that it is the only chan- 
nel by which this perfect truth comes into the world. 
The Modernist, however respectable as a scholar or hon- 
est man, has not access to this primal fount of truth and 
can get at it only through the Catholic Church. For 
this church, therefore, to allow the Modernist, or any 
other man or set of men, to tell it what is true is simply 
to abdicate its throne as representative of God upon 
earth. So far from expecting this church to come to 
terms with these new heretics, we learn from its history 
that it will rather run the risk of overthrow and ruin, 
if there can be any such risk to a divinely supported in- 
stitution. ‘The Catholic Church is no coward, as the 
history of the Reformation shows. It will stand, as it 
stood then, and as it must stand, or lose its right to stand 
at all, upon its belief that it is founded upon the divine 
warrant of Christ, and that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. None of us could respect this Church 
if it did otherwise. 

As this is written, another church is in official session,— 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. There are two parties in that church, one of 
which emphasizes the word “Protestant” in its title, 
and the other the phrase ‘“‘The Church in the United 
States of America.’’ In other words, one side in the dis- 
cussion, upon admitting ministers of other denominations 
to its pulpits as ministers, looks upon its church as one 
denomination among many that sprang up in Reforma- 
tion times, and therefore co-ordinate with the others, 
while the opposing side holds that it is a national branch 
of the Catholic Church and derives its authority, like its 
Roman sister, from Christ. The latter view seems to 
be gaining ground, and, if the historical connection can 
be proved to be unbroken, this would seem to be the 
foundation on which the Episcopal Church appears 
likely to settle and to be conscious of settling more and 
more firmly. 
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We who are not of that church may well watch the 
progress of ;this idea of itself with interest; but, so far as 
it becomes clear and firm in the minds of American Epis- 
copalians, must we not only recognize it, but expect to 
be shut out from official recognition as churches and as 
clergymen? As to the bearing of this doctrine on the po- 
sition of clergymen not ordained by the method which 
this church considers essential, we must accept the ex- 
clusion of them, not as an act of wilful and arbitrary 
temper, but as following directly from the fundamental 
belief of the Church concerning what makes a church 
and a clergyman. So far from being pleased, on the 
other hand, when some good-natured Episcopalian neigh- 
bor shows signs of recognizing our minister as an official 
equal, we ought to suspect his sincerity as of one who 
tampers with principle for the sake of gain. ‘The honest 
liberal, who stands firmly by his broad and inclusive 
principles, must not only expect, but demand, of his 
Episcopalian neighbor that he be as true to his, and must 
feel toward the clergyman who forgets his principles in 
mere good nature and companionableness, as he would 
toward any other man who barters his convictions for 
temporary gain. In any controversy that may arise 
the axe must be laid at the root of the tree, and not be 
content with lopping off a branch. We have nothing 
to fear from any body that stands frankly and consist- 
ently by its fundamental principle. It is with us in the 
deeper service of God which all who are true to them- 
selves thereby enter. It is the man who tries to act as 
a liberal while holding his place with churchmen, who 
cries, ‘‘ Peace, peace,’’ when there can be no peace, but a 
sword, who is all things to all men if by any means he 
may gain over some in a way which Saint Paul never would 
have approved, that we have to watch. ‘There are plenty 
of them, but so much the more must we honor those who 
fight us fairly and hold their flag where all men can see it. 


American Cnitarian Association, 


Unitarian Schools. 


One of the privileges of the service which my fellow- 
workers permit me to render to our cause is to have a part 
in the founding and maintaining not¥only of churches 
and other centres of distinctly religious influence, but also 
of secular schools and academies that diffuse the Unitarian 
habit of mind. Eleven years ago, in my second annual 
report to the Association, in making record of Mrs. Hack- 
ley’s wise and generous purpose to found a school for boys 
under the auspices of the Association, I pointed out that 
this purpose, when fulfilled, would “supply the most 
serious omission in our denominational organization. 
The Unitarian body has suffered from the alienation of 
its young people who have attended schools and colleges 
where sectarian conversion is emphasized. We sorely 
need schools where our young people need not be exposed 
to the temptations which now threaten to divert them from 
their inherited beliefs and associations.”’ 

It was in the same year that I was invited to Andover, 
N.H., to consult with the officers of the Unitarian Edu- 
cational Society about the promotion of the work of 
Proctor Academy, and later submitted to the Society a 
plan for the development of the plant and upbuilding of 
the standards of the school. Again, three years ago I 
was able to secure the help which made possible the 
establishment of the Tuckerman School for Parish As- 
sistants. With these three schools I continue to be 
closely associated, in two cases as the chairman of the 
board of trustees and in the third case as a member of 
the board and of the Finance Committee. 
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The development of the Hackley School during the ten 
years of its history has been a very great satisfaction. 
Through the munificence of Mrs. Hackley, Mrs. Goodhue, 
and other generous friends, the school has been provided 
with a plant second to none among all the similar schools 
in this country. The noble buildings which crown the 
hilltop at Tarrytown provide unequalled working facil- 
ities. The Minot Savage House, the Philip Savage 
House, and the Edward Everett Hale Tower furnish ample 
quarters for dormitory purposes, for the library, and for 
social and household purposes. Goodhue Hall houses 
the lecture and recitation rooms and the executive offices. 
The Raymond Building contains the laboratories and 
scientific departments. The beautiful memorial chapel 
and the splendid gymnasium provide for the physical 
and spiritual nurture of the boys. The handsome head- 
master’s house, the ample athletic fields, the heating and 
lighting plant, and the cottages for the employees make 
up a very remarkable equipment for a secondary school. 
This summer another building has been erected by Mrs. 
Hackley; and the hospital, which.has heretofore been in 
an isolated wing of the Philip Savage House, will soon be 
transferred to this separate and specially designed build- 
ing. Many other repairs and improvements on the estate 
have been made during the course of the past summer, 
including an entirely new system of drainage for the main | 
athletic field and the adjacent roadways, the grading of 
the lawn in front of the gymnasium, the building of a 
retaining wall along the east side of the athletic field, and 
many adaptations of the interior of the buildings to pro- 
vide increased dormitory accommodations. The school 
opens this year with seventeen officers and teachers and 
eighty-seven boys. No less than fourteen States are rep- 
resented. ‘The educational standards of the School are 
high, and the record made by the eight Hackley boys who 
went up for the Harvard preliminary examinations last 
June was remarkably good. ‘The vigor of the headmaster, 
Mr. Walter B. Gage, is felt throughout the School. He 
has a capital staff of teachers, and the benign influence 
of the founder continues to bless the life and work of the 
place. Hackley has now an assured place among the best 
of the high-grade boarding schools of the country. 

The past year at Proctor Academy has been one of re- 
markable progress. Four modern buildings now house 
the School,—the School building, the Gannett House for 
Boys, the Cary, House for girls, and the Slocombe Gym- 
nasium,—while the beautiful new Unitarian Church, 
dedicated last June, adjoins the school property. The 
teaching force is strong and faithful, and the efforts of 
Rev. Mr. Ives steadily increase the number of generous 
helpers. Highty-five boys and girls are enrolled at the 
Academy this term. ‘The standards of intellectual work 
are constantly rising, but the school is hampered in pre- 
paring boys for college because of its lack of laboratories 
for scientific teaching. ‘There is also need at once of a 
central heating and lighting plant, and the aid of gener- 
ous friends should be enlisted to. remove the obligation 
now resting on the Gannett House, which amounts to 
$10,000. With these things accomplished, Proctor will 
be a model country academy of the best New England 
type. 

The Tuckerman School, under its faithful and earnest 
dean, Mrs. Guild, is more and more proving an invaluable 
ally in the development of all our Unitarian work. ‘The 
churches are discovering the need of trained assistants 
in the educational and social activities of a modern parish. 
The demand for trained workers greatly exceeds the 
supply. The School has this year fifteen enrolled stu- 
dents, of whom six are taking the regular course prepar- 
atory to the degree, and nine are taking special courses. 
The advantages offered by the School to Sunday-school 
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teachers and social workers who are within reach of Boston 
need to be emphasized. The courses of special lectures 
given by experts before the School are open on the pay- 
ment of a small fee, and this opportunity should be much 
more largely availed of. The Saturday morning lectures 
on Sunday-school methods are free to all Sunday-school 
teachers, and should attract a large attendance. The 
School has now established itself among us, and its suc- 
cess and usefulness ought to inspire some wise and gen- 
erous friend to equip it with a building for its use and 
occupancy, and provide it with a partial endowment. 
SaMuEL A. ELiov. 


Current Copics. 


A NEw chapter was written into a long-continued lit- 
erary and ethical controversy, when, on October 21, the 
name of Edgar Allan Poe was placed in the Hall of Fame. 
The honor thus accorded to the author of ‘‘The Raven”’ 
was of especial significance in view of the fact that twice 
since the Hall of Fame was established—in 1900 and in 
1905—enrolment among the immortals of the republic 
was denied to him, partly on the ground that certain 
irregularities in his private life had deprived him of the 
title to such a distinction. In the vote last Friday Poe 
received 69 votes, the number accorded to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and 18 more than the number necessary for 
“election.” Among the ten other names of eminent 
Americans favorably acted upon were those of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, 74 votes; Roger Williams, 64; Phillips 
Brooks, 60; William Cullen Bryant, 59; and Frances E. 
Willard, 56. The admission of Poe to the fame of the 
immortals was widely regarded as the most significant 
action of the judges. 

Zz 


‘THE problem of the increasing congestion in New York, 
because of the influx of immigrants into that port, and the 
desirability of devising some means of distributing the new- 
comers were called to national attention by President 
Taft on October 18. After a visit to Ellis Island, in the 
course of which the President spent about five hours in 


a personal consideration of individual cases of immigrants - 


who have been detained for investigation under the 
immigration laws, Mr. Taft announced that he had 
reached several conclusions in the direction of a more in- 
telligent treatment of the situation presented to the 
nation at its main gateway. One of these conclusions 
was that a strong effort should be made by the govern- 
ment to distribute the aliens who come to the country by 
way of New York. In order to promote this purpose 
the President placed himself on record as opposed to the 
projected doubling of the capacity of the immigration 
station at Ellis Island. Mr. Taft also recommended a 
closer scrutiny of the activities of the steamship com- 
panies. : 
ad 


THE newly established Chinese imperial senate dem- 
onstrated its virility in an unexpected and somewhat 
disconcerting fashion last week, by voting to memorial- 
ize the throne in favor of the immediate establishment of 
a general parliament. The attitude of the senate on 
the main issue of the programme of reform put that body 
in direct conflict with the government at Pekin, which 
repeatedly has announced its determination not to make 
the promised parliament a fact for nine years yet. In 
order to insure compliance with its wishes on this point 
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the central administration had exercised a close control 
of the membership of the senate, and it had been as- 
sumed at the imperial Yamen that the new deliberative 
chamber was sufficiently conservative in its make-up 
to remove the danger of troublesome demands on it 
part. Nevertheless, the senate proved unexpectedly 
responsive to public opinion and promptly fell in with 
the demands of the radical class of society. 


Fd 


Tuis radical class, paradoxical as it may appear at the 
first glance, is not made up of the disinherited strata of 
the community, but of its rich and influential upper caste, 
—the merchants and great landholders. The first dissent 
from the imperial programme of gradual parliamentariza- 
tion, as originally announced by the Dowager Empress 
Tsi An in the last year of her life, came from the mer- 
chants, upon whom the burden of taxation naturally 
falls. It was the merchant guilds that conveyed to the 
throne the demand that a general parliament, empowered 
to hold the purse-strings of the empire, be established at 
once, instead of at the end of the ten-year period con- 
templated by the imperial rescript. When their rep- 
resentations were rejected by Prince Chun, the regent, 
after the death of the Dowager Empress, several of the 
memorialists signified the bitterness of their disappoint- 
ment by ending their own lives. And now their cause has 
been taken up by a senate which evidently means to make 
its power felt in the affairs of the empire. 


a 


THE complete success of the revolution in Portugal, 
and the permanency of the republic which succeeded the 
monarchical régime in that country, is indicated by the 
newest attitude of France, Great Britain, and Spain. 
Those powers, it was announced in Paris last Saturday, 
had agreed to send a circular to the other governments 
of Europe, recommending the immediate recognition of 
the provisional administration at Lisbon, and the recog- 
nition of the republic as soon as it shall have received 
popular sanction through the medium of a pronounce- 
ment in its favor by the electorate. In the mean while 
the Portuguese republic, under the presidency of Senhor 
Braga, is proceeding methodically and tranquilly about 
the task of reorganization of the government, including 
the complete reformation of the educational system of 
the country by its separation from the Church establish- 
ments and the introduction of the principle of laicization 
throughout the country. There is no indication so far 
of the workings of any effective reactionary movement. 


Fd 


FAR-REACHING constitutional changes in the British 
empire are foreshadowed by the tenor of a series of articles 
which have recently been published in the London Times, 
hitherto the bulwark of the existing order, and the de- 
termined enemy of any change in the machinery of State 
which has brought Great Britain to its present pinnacle 
of power and prosperity. In brief, the Times advocates 
a telinquishment of the Unionist opposition to Home Rule 
for Ireland. ‘To the argument that Home Rule for Ire- 
land might logically be followed by Home Rule for Wales, 
Home Rule for Scotland, and Home Rule for England, the 
Times replies that such an arrangement would offer no 
menace to the strength or solidity of the empire, and 
presents the prospect of a federal organization as the 
ultimate solution of the grave question that confronts 
the British people. ‘The significance of these articles is 
enhanced |by their authorship, in which Arthur’ J. Bal- 
four, the Unionist leader, is said to have participated. 
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Brevities, 


The hero never complains of the hard circumstances 
which attend the conditions of his proper work. 


J. Brierley thinks it is better for an engine to go forty 
miles an hour and draw the cars after it than to go sixty 
miles an hour alone. 


The Congregationalist reports some distressing and even 
vulgar incidents, indicating that hospitality in Con- 
gregational churches is becoming a lost art. 


A good memory for stories is often the cause of annoy- 
ance to one who hears the old stories attached to the 
wrong person with all the’best points obliterated. 


We know people who would walk through a beautiful 
dell filled with ferns and flowers and think of nothing 
but bugs and snakes. ‘To such persons nature isa closed 
book. 


According to the United States census Unitarian 
ministers on an average are better paid than those of 
any other denomination, receiving over sixteen hundred 
dollars salary. 


Those who live in northern climes suffer sometimes 
from the vicissitudes of the weather; but they escape the 
monotony of perpetual sunshine, which tires even the 
strongest white men. 


No saying attributed to Jesus was more suggestive 
of wisdom of the deeper sort than that one in which he 
asserted that a man’s life does not consist in the abundance 
of the things that he possesses. 


It was the Boston Advertiser that reported the first 
service of Edward Everett after his return from Germany, 
with the remark that he made the most eloquent prayer 
ever addressed to a Boston audience. 


Abraham Lincoln planted himself upon a platform of 
righteousness, and one of his most grievous tasks came 
from the constant need to defeat the men who were 
using every effort to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the nation in the hour of its greatest sorrow and need. 


Letters to the Gditor, 


A Handbook Needed. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The occasional articles that one sees and the discussions 
that one hears on various topics connected with social- 
ism force one to suggest that the Department of Social 
Service or the Department of Education, or perhaps the 
Sunday School Association, might render a great service 
to our fellowship by causing to be prepared and published 
a little pamphlet giving a brief statement of socialist 
principles and purposes. I am not suggesting this in the 
interests of socialism, but simply that in the discussions 
and writings on the subject our ministers may not appear 
as ignorant. As a matter of denominational self-respect, 
I regard it as a sacred duty that every person in our fel- 
lowship who writes or speaks on this subject should read 
at least one short article. If that is impossible, I suggest 
that in the modern dictionaries enough is given to fore- 
stall at least 50 per cent. of the foolish remarks that one 
hears and reads in a religious body that prides itself on 
its intellectualism. 

In days gone by we used to feel irritated at the mis- 
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representations concerning Unitarians sent out by shallow- 
headed orthodox speakers. Let us not show the same 
kind of immoral intellectualism in dealing with this 
new problem. Before a man can justly criticise a move- 
ment, he must understand it, its spirit, and its intel- 
lectual content. ‘he man who deals the most effective 
blows in opposition is he who understands best that which 
he opposes. So, merely in the interests of effective op- 
position, I suggest study, otherwise silence. 
Ear C. Davis. 
PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


Sources of Information. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I make this the occasion to recommend to my 
younger brethren in the ministry two sources of informa- 
tion that I found very illuminating: first, the admirable 
volume by Prof. Jones of the University of Glasgow, to 
which the first chapter gives the title,—viz., ‘‘The Work- 
ing Faith of a Social Reformer.’’ It seems to me that in 
most particulars Prof. Jones has shown a grasp in his 
handling of the social question that is quite unusual and 
much to be desired. Secondly, I would draw attention 
to two articles entitled ‘“‘Socialism’’ in the Quarterly 
Review for April and July respectively. The articles are 
not signed, but I know the writer: he is a scientific man 
of the first rank in England, and associated with the 
editorial conduct of one of the great London dailies. I 
should like to commend these items to the careful perusal 
of my brethren in the ministry who sometimes seem to 
me to lack for their conclusions an adequate historical 
background and what Dr. Dodson called at the Ministers’ 
Institute ‘the synoptic mind.” THomas R. SLICER. 

New Yor«k City. 


A Redeemed Society. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In a recent editorial, ‘“A Redeemed Society,” there 
were so many good things, it seems almost impertinent 
to point out the bad; but in the way of fair play I will 
make a criticism. 

The editorial affirms, ‘‘We are too apt to believe that, 
if we can make people clean, give them plenty of good 
food and a comfortable shelter, they will become virt- 
uous and moral.” It also says “‘that Jesus placed no 
emphasis on improved sanitation, personal cleanliness, 
or adequate nourishment.” 

But would he not have been a larger man if he had? 
Would it not be well, to the Thalestris in the fields, to 
the men in the slums, to the women in the tenements, 
to preach the kingdom of cleanliness, industry, and tem- 
perance? Should we not first tell to the poor, the igno- 
rant, the unclean, what science has done to make rational 
foundations for physical and moral health, to live so as to 
preserve our bodies and improve our minds? Do we not 
need Epicurus as’ well as Plato and Jesus? 

The editorial says “that Jesus cured their diseases by 
the beauty, loftiness, and majesty of his spiritual nature.”’ 
So must we, by our devotion, our seriousness, our relig- 
ion, the same fire that created the great cathedrals of 
the Renaissance; but we do preach these things, we live 
them. 

And it seems to me we Unitarians have a mise en 
scéne style when we talk of Jesus. He was a great soul, 
a Son of God; but have there not been other sons of God? 
Are there not others whom we call ‘‘master,’’ ‘‘teacher,” 
“Jeader’’? 7 James G. Townsenpb, D.D. 

JaMEstTown, N.Y. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Symbolism. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Were life an image in a glass, 

Alike would man and nature pass; 
But that which sees the symbol fair 
Of change cannot be unaware. 


There is a constancy in stars, 
Stormless and shining ever, 

That to the mind of man unbars 
A motto for endeavor; 

There is within the fading rose 
An evanescent beauty 

That to the sentient feeling shows 
How short the time for duty; 

While in the flying wind that moans 
The loss of dewy mornings 

A broken heart may hear the tones 
Of voices spent with scornings. 


We look upon the landscape when 
The sun is shining brightly, 

And, lo! we think the lives of men 
Must all be passing lightly; 

We stand beside the ocean deep 
Where ghastly wrecks are lying, 

And then we think what doom they reap 
Who fail not in their trying; 

And in the face of friend or foe 
How oft we read our feeling, 

How oft in others learn to know 
Love does its own revealing. 


And so it is, as we do look 
On nature all about us, 
We read the story of a book 
That doth sustain or flout us; 
We see the wisdom, kindness, love, 
The right, the truth, the power, 
That teaches us to look above 
Whence comes each holy dower; 
And, seeing, know that as we sow 
There shall be future reaping, 
For hope and help must joy bestow 
When time and tide are sleeping. 


A circle’s rim, a star’s five points, 
Show how the Perfect Law anoints: 
Love circles round all souls the same, 
While truth on every side doth flame. 


The Separation of the Minister. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


In Protestant churches the ordination of a minister 
does not imply the giving of any supernatural power. 
According to the old phrases, having become convinced 
that a certain man is by motive and nature well fitted 
for the office, the church proceeds to ‘‘set him apart,”’ or 
“separate”’ him, ‘‘to the work of the ministry.’ It gives 
him a sufficient salary to release him from care about 
material things and sometimes adds a parsonage for the 
same purpose. ‘hus it makes possible for its minister 
concentration upon as well as consecration to the busi- 
ness of educating the spiritual life of his people. 

It is a serious question whether, in a very large propor- 
tion of cases, this kind of separation is thoroughly done; 
whether the expense of living as a minister should live 
does not outstrip the provision made for his independence; 
whether his position does not deepen his and his wife’s 
care about the material side of life, rather than banish 
it. Let us for the present, however, turn to another 
aspect of the matter, and ask what is the effect of the 
separation of the minister from other men upon his char- 
acter and upon his efficiency as a moulder of men. 

In the first place, there is the separation in time. The 
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minister plays ‘“‘Box and Cox”’ with the rest of the com- 
munity. He is most busy upon the day which is set 
As he is going to 
church, he passes, or sees passing him, numbers of men 
going out for a holiday in their carriages and automobiles 
or with their golf clubs and tennis rackets, or sitting at 
ease upon their piazzas with various, or not various, 
kinds of reading matter. The trolleys whirl by him 
loaded with passengers for the suburbs or the country, 
and he recognizes—not always to their confusion—various 
members of his congregation. The man in him grapples 
with the minister; but it is in vain, for his duty, as well 
as his preference, marks out his path before him. He 
consoles himself with the thought that to-morrow will be 
his time for all this fresh air and sunshine. But, when 
the morrow comes and he starts out for his recreation, 
the tide of his fellow-men is setting the other way, and 
he finds himself alone in the paths that lead out into 
freedom. The only pleasure that he finds in this change 
is in the thought of the tables being turned upon his 
fellow-men and the envy being transferred from his heart 
to theirs,—an envy, however, which they share to-day, 
as they shared their pleasure yesterday, with each other, 
while on both days his feeling must be his monopoly. 
The same is true, to some extent it may be added, of 
his vacation. So far as it is longer than that of other 
men is it apart from them. 

Then there is a separation in flace. The minister’s 
work is done largely at home. His parishioners’ work is 
down town. He works in his study alone. The men of 
business are more or less alone in their offices; but they 
have partners, and there are other men who drop in upon 
them for various reasons. ‘They go in on the train with 
their neighbors and come out with them. They meet 
men on the street and lunch with their cronies at noon. 
Best of all, they meet other men informally, on even 
terms, man with man. ‘The minister, however, has little 
of such unconventionality. He is everywhere treated 
respectfully, if not with constraint. He is made to feel 
that he is welcome in his parishioners’ homes and has a 
rare privilege in this way. But, however he may strug- 
gle to cross it, he remains, in the presence of most other 
men, on the other side of a line which neither can cross. 
It is assumed that he does not care for secular matters 
and for the inside of other people’s lives and of the busi- 
ness and work of the active world. The more he tries 
to get into this interior life, the more he finds it kept from 
him, not, indeed, as a thing to be ashamed of, but as some- 
thing that would not interest him. Most ministers would 
confess that this arm’s-length attitude of the world toward 
him is one of the hardest things they have to bear and 
one of the most difficult things if it be not utterly im- 
possible to prevent. 

There is also a separation from the masculine side of 
life. Some of us have often wondered whether it would 
not be a good thing for the minister to have his study 
down town where other men have their offices. Then he 
could have the advantage of going and coming with them, 
of meeting them at luncheon and upon the street, and of 
getting, so far at least, out of the atmosphere of books into 
that of human life. It would do him immense good in two 
ways,—it would make it easier for him to forget his work 
and its difficulties, because he would leave it as other 
men leave theirs, and it would bring him to his home at 
night more appreciative of its retirement and its affection. 
It is one of the disadvantages of being a minister that, 
since his work is largely in his home, he cannot get away 
from it nor can he be driven out of his comforts, and so 
come back to them with more appreciation. As it is, he 
is forever in the way of that much-enduring soul, his 
wife, who never can get rid of him, or know—if, indeed, 
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she could in any case—the joy of getting him back. It 
is a question whether it would not be better for the 
minister to have at least a study in the church and to 
have the church a great way off, for these reasons. 

This shades into another disadvantage of the minister 
in point of companionship,—that he is thrown, so dis- 
proportionally, into the society of women, as perhaps it 
is to the misfortune of men of business that they are so 
much thrown out of it. Of all classes of men the man 
of books and solitude needs to have the companionship 
of men as well as of women. It corrects the tendency 
to mere theory and sentiment to get down among the 
hard facts of life, among which are often the men who 
have to handle them. Moreover, his business being the 
treatment of human life, it is a peculiar misfortune to 
a minister not to see both of the two great sides of it, 
the masculine as well as the feminine; and the fact that 
the solitary study and meditation of the clergyman tend 
to develop the sentimental rather than the practical side 
of his nature makes the society of men, who have to 
deal with human life in tough hand-to-hand struggle, a 
valuable and even necessary atmosphere and environ- 
ment for him. 

This separation of the minister in time, place, and kind 
of work from the rest of mankind has two unfortunate 
effects upon his usefulness. 

In the first place, it gives him manners of bearing, 
action, and speech which are peculiar, and mark him as 
of a different sphere of life from most men. No one 
knows this better than the minister himself, but no one 
is more helpless under his infirmity. It is one of the most 
painful sides of the life of the clergyman that other men 
are not quite themselves with him. They pull down 
their masks, they lug out their dictionary and phrase- 
book, they put on formal manners, and often change the 
subject as he joins the group. Sometimes this last effect 
is not so bad a thing for them, and the change may be 
a concession to their better selves; but usually it is a 
retreat from a real world to a formal one and a distinct 
return from a green and fresh human by-way to the 
dry and dusty high road. Alas for the stiff and lonely 
parson, who would fain be a good fellow, too! 

It is a much more serious result of the minister’s iso- 
lation from mankind that he lacks that personal contact 
with and personal knowledge of the world of affairs with- 
out which he cannot pass the sound and practical judg- 
ment upon it which is more and more demanded of him. 
When his world was the Bible, he could claim that he 
knew more about it than any one else in his parish. But, 
when the world to be understood and regulated is that of 
business and politics, he probably has to confess, if he is 
frank, that many of his congregation, perhaps very many 
of them, know the facts in the case better than he. For 
him to carry out into this world, so foreign to him, so 
much under the surface, the dogmatism with which he 
pronounces on theological matters is to invite contempt 
and wrath, and to have the invitation more cordially ac- 
cepted than many others which he gives out from the 
pulpit. If we may judge from the reports of sermons in 
the Monday papers of various cities, the panorama of 
ignorance and presumption unrolled by some preachers is 
as much to be regretted as some moving-picture shows 
which are checked by the police. Cromwell once rebuked 
the clergymen of his own communion for meddling in 
public affairs of which they were not in a position to 
have the intimate knowledge needed by one who would 
manage them, and we have to confess still that, so long as 
an acquaintance with the facts is necessary for judg- 
ment upon their causes and we live in a world where 
to mean well is {not enough, there are few classes of 
men who are less in a position to understand what is 
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really going on in the secular world and therefore less 
warranted in judging measures and men than the clergy. 
This is a misfortune for the world as well as for the 
clergy, but it seems under the present conditions of 
the ministry and human nature to be inevitable. The 
“separation of the minister,’”’ which was so necessary for 
his work a century or two ago, has become, for the work 
demanded of him by some of his champions, a hindrance 
and ‘‘a stone of stumbling in Zion.” 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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Philosophy. 


If there’s no Sun, I still can have the Moon; 

If there’s no Moon, the Stars my needs suffice; 
And, if these fail, I have my Evening Lamp; 

Or, lampless, there’s my trusty Tallow Dip; 

And, if the Dip goes out, my Couch remains, 
Where I may sleep and dream there’s Light again. 


—John Kendrick Bangs. 


The Truth as an Object of Pursuit. 


“BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


Few passages in Holy Writ have a meaning more ap- 
plicable to the world’s events or one which has gained 
more general recognition than the words, “ Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” Freedom 
is personal liberty or obedience to personal impulses. 
When the truth directs and extends these impulses, it 
gives the man the most complete mastery of himself and 
of his circumstances. This, however, is but an initial 
rendering of the words: there is still another liberty in- 
volved in them. Knowing the truth is not a single, de- 
tached process, but a coherent, progressive one, covering 
the entire life: the pursuit of the truth means a con- 
stant activity of mind, a deeper and yet deeper insight 
into physical and spiritual relations, an estimate of human 
life in all its parts. The highest freedom one can possibly 
enjoy is this developing of his powers toward the world, 
toward its uses in their immediate measurements and 
ultimate applications. This is a relation to the truth 
often absent to human thought, yet one most closely 
intertwined with our spiritual nature. If the inquiry 
was plainly put as whether we understood the divine 
purpose, the purpose of the world and our relation to them, 
we night be slow to affirm that we possessed this knowl- 
edge, we might stumble at the magnitude of the question, 
and yet we have often acted as if we possessed this knowl- 
edge in a safe and sufficient form. In our desire to en- 
force the truth, we have overlooked our limited hold 
upon it and given a finality to our position which does 
not belong to it, we have lost the attitude of one learn- 
ing the truth and assumed the attitude of one in full 
possession of its primary conclusions. In our haste to 
clothe ourselves with the authority of the truth, we have 
overlooked its stretch and the many directions in which 
it still remains to be developed. The admission of any 
doubt has seemed to us to endanger our entire position. 

This attitude at first sight seems to be involved in 
the very nature of the case, and to be one which we can- 
not yield without cutting the ground from under our feet. 
If the truth involves uncertainty, if it has a changeable 
and hesitating hold on our minds, how is it to set up a 
throne of power anywhere or demand recognition among 
men? It is not even true to itself in the same mind for 
any length of time; ‘how, then, can it be true to all men, 
having to seek in so many places and ways the lines of 
action? What is truth? becomes a sceptical question, 
and an indolent or mistaken answer leaves the mind at 
once to be tossed about under the accidents of wind and 
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tide. What is authority? and How is it to be used? 
become urgent inquiries which few can answer, and which 
cast doubt upon all our procedure till they are answered. 
_ How much do we know absolutely, how much suffi- 
ciently for all the purposes of life? The answers of men 
err on both sides. They disparage human knowledge 
unjustly and also exalt it beyond reason. Human powers 
are sufficient for their purpose. They open up immense 
fields of knowledge, coherent, fruitful, self-sustaining. 
They correct themselves and steadily gain the better of 
their shortcomings. No sane man can or does think 
disparagingly of all human thought. We have only our 
own powers with which to reshape inadequate judgments. 
This we do constantly, never hesitating to take up anew 
the old problems as they call for a fresh solution. ‘The 
assurance with which some radical sceptic affirms his 
own convictions is startling, and at least shows that there 
is no danger of universal unbelief. If one field of thought 
is abandoned, it is only the gathering up of our resources 
and marching into another field for renewed possession. 

The forms of knowledge are held fast, though the 
substance of knowledge with which these forms are filled 
out is changeable and capable of indefinite enlargement. 
Mathematical truth is distinct and final, though the mo- 
ment we go in search with it for the things and persons 
and actions to which we are to apply its absolute units, 
we find our task difficult, if not impossible. Logic as a 
handling of words moves with precision; but, when we 
come to consider the meanings appropriate to these words, 
the validity of our conclusions easily slip away. Take a 
subject very near to us, the nature of matter. We get 
no final hold on it. ‘The hold we actually secure is val- 
uable chiefly as it gives us a stable unit which we can 
use in mathematical calculations. We may imagine the 
ultimate particles to be of the same nature as the visible 
particle, but we thereby secure no clue to the construction 
of matter. Yet if we take such a substance as water, 
whose units are identical in structure, we may reach a 
unit of weight. When our atoms and molecules become 
stable centres of force, they supply units which we can 
use in a wide range of chemical knowledge; and we may 
fancifully throw them into geometrical forms, and, so 
employed, they never play us false. Yet, asking ultimate 
questions, we may move forward to vortices and gain 
by the conception in the measure in which it gives a more 
universal expression. When electricity comes forward 
with fresh problems, we need first of all an electrometer, 
that our handling of it may be safe and serviceable. Our 
knowledge becomes a question of forms, measurements, 
and not of ultimate ideas. ‘The nature of things escapes 
us, and we are switched off into some relation of events 
to each other, some expression of one thing in another 
by which our knowledge becomes fruitful. Talk as we 
will about science, its ultimate elements are obscure to 
us, like those of mind and those of spiritual conceptions. 
We handle them all by means of the superficial expres- 
sions by which we approach them. Our knowledge of 
God and of the divine government is not direct, absolute, 
but apprehended by the relations through which we ar- 
rive atit. The phenomenal in all directions opens the way 
to the sub-phenomenal: if we distrust the phenomenal, 
the sub-phenomenal drops away with it. Some perma- 
nent phenomenal presentation is the substance of our 
knowledge. ‘To throw the actual into fixed relations is 
our proper and sole effort. 

Where do these considerations, applicable to all forms 
of truth, leave us? They mean that we may be always 
approaching the truth and never completely attain to it. 

he universe transcends our thought about it, is greater 
than our best idea concerning it, and forever calls for 
renewed inquiry, that we may secure from it fresh phys- 
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ical and intellectual services. We start. with formal 
knowledge which is absolute, but immediately we have 
to do with things, persons, ideas, which constitute the 
profound depths of truth. We do a little ocean dredg- 
ing, but we never uncover its dark places. This depth 
of truth does not annihilate the truth. We are not at 
liberty to say that nothing has been gained. We are 
called to feel rather that we have undertaken a lifelong 
journey, every part of which lends significance to, and 
gathers significance from, what has gone before. While 
we cannot account ourselves to have attained, we find 
abundant reason for pressing forward in the path of truth, 
stretching farther and farther into the field of knowledge. 
Beauty, truth, and right are not simple apprehensions: 
they are complex and conditional apprehensions. It 
is through their emotional force that they bring us chiefly 
in contact with the world. By means of it they unite us 
to our work and unite us to each other. A provisional, 
progressive knowledge is far more a bond of union than 
any conclusions we may regard as absolute and final. 

Truth is not confined to any single department of 
knowledge, is not the harvest of any branch of husbandry: 
it pours in upon us from all sides and is the growing prod- 
uct of all our labors. We never exhaust a series of sensa- 
tions. The visible world changes with every change of 
position in the beholder. Each hour, each day, each 
month, each season, each year, every modification of 
light and heat and moisture brings its own revelation. 
We stand before this changeable panorama; but what 
we see and feel still turns on the receptive power, the spir- 
itual temper, we bring to it. If we do not make nature 
a moral revelation, we enter into its revelation by virtue 
of our own moral powers. If we bring sceptical denial 
at one point, we are very likely in compensation to affirm 
some clear disclosure at another. We stand with the 
world, measured by it, in a living attitude of compre- 
hension. 

It is on this ultimate difficulty of reaching any final 
statement of the truth that we have laid emphasis as 
altering our entire relation to truth. It may seem strange 
that there is so little exactitude in our last hold on knowl- 
edge, that we may seem to ourselves dealing with the 
changeable, slipping terms of a dream rather than with 
tangible realities; yet our waking thoughts, reliable as 
they are, have this same fellowship with the unreal. 
When we undertake to deal with the existence and gov- 
ernment of God, it is only the same want of finality that 
we are familiar with in our daily experience that makes 
its appearance. What a series of errors we fall into! 
We not only think that we have exact knowledge, when 
we have only suggestions, but we suppose that others 
can draw from our words explicit meanings, the counter- 
parts of the ideas present to our own minds. Language 
gives the rungs of a ladder that must be set up exactly if 
it is to bring others to where we stand. In these higher 
themes there is little thought in common. Words are 
misleading, and they seldom lead separate minds to the 
same position. Men look differently on physical things, 
much more on spiritual ones. We may imagine that a 
form of words, lodged in the memory, constitutes a con- 
fession of faith and is equivalent to spiritual insight, 
that we have secured a true discipleship on the easy 
terms of assent. ‘The truth makes one free, free to act, 
free to pursue, free to attain. 

We cherish the fancy that we can enforce the truth, 
and that a rightfulness of enforcement goes with its 
possession. As a matter of fact, all force put upon the 
mind helps to suspend its normal activity. We cannot 
flog a geometrical proof into a pupil. The mind must be 
left as free and active as possible to entertain it. 

‘The one idea which rules in the spiritual world is growth, 
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not attainment. Growth is the response of the entire 
man to the circumstances which surround him. The 
lesson taught us by all growing things is the same in all, 
a delicate and continuous response to the environment. 
We must in each case know the affinities of the life with 
which we are dealing and provide the conditions suit- 
able to them. The power of growth covers all things in 
the kingdom of Heaven, and makes what has been done 
cheap as compared with what remains to be done. The 
eyes are always uplifted, looking for the things that 
have not yet come to hand. Our upright, physical 
attitude is the symbol of our spiritual bearing. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


Travail. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


The reign of age-old forces, but to bring, 
At last, from out the vast and dim inane 

One drop of dew,—here, on this flower slumbering,— 
To wake and waft its odor unto pain. 


The rise and fall of nations, richand great, 

That through the sweat and blood of millions come 
The right of freemen to contend with fate, 

And by the ballot strike oppression dumb. 


The restless rushing to and fro across 
The earth, the search for lasting happiness, 

Of those who bravely bore their gain and loss,— 
Aids all to thee, yet bound in life’s distress. 


And all the countless eager thoughts that quick 
Have flashed and faded for the good of man, 

Conspiring round, as huge events crowd thick, 
To give thy life part in an endless Plan. 


The Seybert Commission. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


Since attending the Ministerial Institute, and marking 
the calm, scientific spirit with which Prof. Hyslop re- 
counted some of the results of his investigations of spir- 
itualistic phenomena, I have been reading the report of 
the Seybert Commission made in Philadelphia in the year 
1887. It may be of interest to some of your readers to 
know that Henry Seybert, a citizen of Philadelphia, left 
a large sum of money, the interest of which was to be 
applied to the investigation of what is known as modern 
spiritualism. I understand, although I may be mistaken, 
that the administration of this trust was offered to and 
refused by Harvard College. At any rate it was accepted 
by the Pennsylvania University, and an investigating 
board was established which numbered among its members 
the well-known names of S. Weir Mitchell and Horace 
Howard Furness. At that time what is known as spir- 
itualism might almost be described as a popular cult. 
All kinds of mediums swarmed in the large cities, and 
sittings and ‘“‘séances’’ were instituted among all classes 
of society. In many places their Sunday services were 
made the substitute for the Christian Church. Under 
these conditions the Seybert Commission began its work, 
and the results of their thorough labor were surprisingly 
unsatisfactory. They say in their report: ‘‘As a rule 
mediums assert that they invite investigation. Our 
experience has been... that, as soon as an investigation 
worthy of the name begins, all manifestations of spir- 
itualistic power cease.’’ They bring their report to a 
conclusion in this fashion, ‘‘We beg to express our regret 
that thus far we have not been cheered in our investi- 
gations by the discovery of a single novel fact.’’ When 
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you read their report, you find that they encountered 
nothing but simple fraud. Not one single test could stand 
the acid touch of simple and thorough investigation. 
They were not required to fall back upon the theory of 
clairvoyance, clairaudience, or telepathy. Simple, com- 
mon observation solved all the mysteries. 

Fortunately for sane and rational investigation, the 
days of rampant, gross, and crude professional medium- 
ism have passed away. Hither because of conditions such 
as the commission described or from other causes equally 
potent, the professional medium has generally fallen into 
disrepute; and Dr. Hyslop and his associates are evi- 
dently able to command the services of a body of men and 
women who possess some type of occult power which 
is willing to submit itself to scientific investigation. The 
atmosphere which was heavy with the mephitic gas of 
poisonous superstition or fraudulent greed is being clari- 
fied. ‘The philosophy is made to wait upon the facts, 
not the facts upon the philosophy. We are going to 
know what happened before we are called to consider 
why it happened! 

The remarkable changes which have taken place, in 
a quarter of a century, in the history of “modern spir- 
itualism’’ should give us hope as to the future of certain 
forms and forces of abnormal spirituality which afflict 
us to-day. A widely spread conviction prevails among 
a very large number of people that certain classes of 
physical ills are being instantaneously cured by some 
types of mentalaction. Here is a wide field opened for the 
play of genuine enthusiasm, inevitable credulity, honest 
faith, and shrewd fraud. These combined forces have 
raised a cloud of dust which has naturally obscured the 
facts and prevented them from coming within range of 
the instruments of investigation. So-called ‘‘healers’’ 
swarm as thickly as the mediums of twenty-five years 
ago. ‘They are purposely and confessedly ignorant of 
disease. They profess to know only the terms of the 
religious philosophy by means of which marvellous cures 
are effected. They are multiplying churches for the prop- 
agation of that philosophy. Meanwhile the underlying 
facts, be they few or many, are receiving no careful and 
comprehensive scientific investigation: ‘They are veiled 
and obscured by the modest and reverential reticence of 
honest faith or the shrewd calculations of fraud. The 
history of twenty-five years ago is repeating itself. The 
philosophy has outstripped the facts and is weaving a 
vast web of myth and legend. But evidences are muf- 
tiplying that we are approaching the zone of calm investi- 
gation and common sense. The contemptuously satirie * 
and sceptical physician, who has consigned the whole 
matter to the limbo of hysterical superstition, is be- 
ginning to realize that he is facing a mass of facts which 
demand his serious consideration. The psychologist 
begins to understand that he must take these facts out of 
the hands of a mystical and bewildered theology. ‘They 
belong to the clinic, not to the church. Of course, the 
attempt to rationalize the facts will be resisted, as in the 
case of spiritualism, by two classes of people,—those to 
whom they are a source of faith and those to whom they 
are a source of income. ‘The latter can easily be dealt 
with. Like the fake mediums, they deserve nothing 
but the contempt of mankind. ‘To traffic in human paim 
or human sorrow or human affection makes simple 
burglary look respectable by comparison. But there is 
no more pathetic figure in the world than that of a gentle, 
trustful, devoted woman, who, feeling that she has beem 
healed of some lifelong malady, passionately associates 
the lifted burden with some form of religious consolation 
from which it will be the sad duty of a rational science 
to disentangle it. ‘The world is full of the graveyards of 
dead faiths. And the believing soul who would live in 
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an unreal atmosphere of daily miracles must learn, sooner 
or later, that the universe is not constructed upon any 
such pattern. The passing of the “dark circles,” the 
“materializing cabinets,” the mystic ‘‘slate-writing,” 
the expensive ‘‘spirit photographs,” and the ‘‘Sunday 
circles,” in which hungry souls were fed with diluted 
Emerson and emasculated Socrates, brought pain to many 
a bereaved and sorrowing heart. But it will be an in- 
creasing comfort to all honest souls to know that the 
great mysteries that underlie their hopes will be searched 
and tested under the lighted torch of disinterested truth. 

So it may be true that science is standing upon the 
threshold of great discoveries in the realm of mind. We 
cannot tell what new relationships of mind and matter 
may be just within our grasp. But, first of all, we must 
have the facts,—the simple, uncolored facts; and these 
facts must be disentangled from incredible philosophies, 
impossible theologies, and selfish commercialism. A new 
Seybert Commission may be able to do for the whole 
system of mental therapeutics what the old commission 
did for mediumism, and much more. 


Religion and Progress. 


BY REV. OSCAR B. HAWES. 


Religion has not always stood for progress, nor has it 
in general thrown men back upon their own responsi- 
bility. For the most part it has stood to the perplexed 
soul as: “‘Do not strive, do not think: no effort of yours 
can avail. Give yourself up to trust, enter into the peace 
of faith.” 

In the midst of crushing misfortune such an attitude 
of mind has often brought comfort. It is well, indeed, 
for any soul in the midst of its difficulties if, deep in the 
heart of things, it can return unto its rest. 

It is quite true that for all of us many problems are 
intellectually insoluble. Beyond the ‘utmost range of 
human thought” there still abides mystery and the great 
realm of faith, hope, and love. 

But religion, it may be in the past, has overemphasized 
this attitude of self-surrender. It has weakened the 
sense of responsibility and discouraged human activity 
in many of its highest reaches. It has dulled conscience 
with authority and restrained the intellect by its con- 
demnation. Moreover, in seeking for peace, it has often 


*so misrepresented the nature of that ultimate Spirit 


wherein peace is to be found as to send the soul far away 
from the actual world to find it. 

But now a critical issue is being faced. Hither progress 
is to be without religion, in any definite and confessed 
sense at least, or religion must come to inspire and deter- 
mine progress. 

This need of making religion connect the ideal and 
spiritual element in man with the world about him has 
increased the restlessness, and perhaps even the spirit, of 
revolution characteristic of our time. ‘Behold I make 
all things new!’ That is the reply made to-day to the 
more ancient plea, “Return unto thy rest, O my soul.” 
Thus men in the name of religion are starting out upon 
new paths and seeking new lands of promise. 

It has seemed impossible in the past to reconcile these 
two attitudes, to unite the radical and the conservative. 
But now out of the conception of evolution that dom- 
inates the world a new synthesis, a new possibility of unity, 
has arisen. 

The source of peace and rest is still open to the human 
soul; but it is found not in a being which demands sur- 
render, but in a spirit that asks fulfilment, not in a reality 
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that is merely an outward support, but one that is an 
inward and impelling power. The glory of this Being is 
not only that of an ideal beauty and strength, but also 
that of eternal achievement and creation. In the world 
of the spirit, one enters into a realm not of spent deeds, 
but of doing. ‘There is the rest of harmony with the 
eternal truth and beauty and the infinite satisfaction of 
a great purpose. In one of his poems Schiller wrote,— 


“Und ob alles in ewigem Wechsel kreist, 
Es beharret im Wechsel ein ruhiger Geist.” 


“And if everything turns in eternal change, a steadfast 
Spirit abides in the change.” ‘Age after age the living 
seek Thee,” said another, ‘‘and find that for thy faith- 
fulness there is no end.” 

In the midst of the turbulent events of our day, many 
a human soul is discovering that in a great purpose, in a 
great love and hope, can be found the “peace that passeth 
understanding.” In the midst of all trial and trouble 
the soul can return unto its rest. But, as it seeks the 
eternal and universal, it finds self-fulfilment before it. 
There is no escape from responsibility. There is always 
the task of putting one’s thought in harmony with the 
truth, making conscience express the moral law and every 
hope and inspiration lead toward an ideal good that is 
for all mankind. 

It is said of Goethe that “he was awake to the mean- 
ing of life.” That wasreligion. He was always ready to 
see the infinite, and he trusted the power of God; that is, 
the good in man and about him. In this point of view 
also religion is finding its real freedom and is gaining a 
new vitality. In it men of different creeds are being 
brought together. 

This is what was made manifest at the recent World’s 
Congress of Religion in Berlin. The countries of the 
old world are awakened as never before to a new sense of 
religion as an inner and universal experience in which, 
under many different forms and opinions, men still find 
the common basis of life. 

The question is being asked, ‘‘What part is religion to 
play in the affairs of men?’’ Religion is spoken of by 
some as passing away. But the World’s Congress this 
summer has enunciated a platform and programme which 
will undoubtedly in time approve itself to most of the 
world. 

In the first place, at the meeting in Berlin there was a 
pretty general and frank agreement to disregard all that 
was not real as an actual experience. It was seen that 
religion and the Church must stand the test of the age. 
“Tn the long run,”’ it is well said, ‘‘it makes little difference 
what a church calls itself: the important thing is what 
the world calls it.” 

“What we need in this age of ours,” said one of the 
speakers, ‘‘is not views on religion, but religious energy.” 
Another said, ‘‘Our aim must be to restore the confidence 
of all classes in the innate power of religion and its com- 
patibility with all the ideals of culture as well as with all 
the advance in natural and historical knowledge.” 

As we gathered after the meetings in Berlin, in the 
fascinating town of Weimar, sacred to the best traditions 
of German life, the message of Goethe and Schiller was 
given to us, ‘‘The riddle of life is not solved by thinking 
and brooding, but by willing and doing.”’ Such was the 
message of Goethe’s ‘‘Faust.’’ As if in prophecy of the 
age that was to come, Goethe wrote to Eckerman, ‘We 
shall proceed from a Christianity of word and creed to 
one of will and deed.” We are told by Schiller that 
“‘man must receive the Godhead into his will.” “Our 
longing reaches forward past all faith and ventures to 
the wonderland of the ideal beyond the finite, and a 
certainty dawns on the heart that man is made for some- 
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thing better.’’ Neither the traditional forms of religion 
nor the fcustomary imagery for piety appeal to Schiller, 
but his religion was an abiding influence impelling him 
to attainment. 

“The pleasure poisoning the upper classes and damag- 
ing the lower can only be overcome by a higher craving,” 
said another speaker. This higher craving is religion. 
This was the keynote of the great meetings in Berlin. 
This was the point of view in which men of different 
creeds and names and countries were united. Out of this 
craving the moral purpose is born, the wish to do “‘the 
will of the Father,’ in which alone each human soul can 
find peace. ‘‘For this indwelling of the moral spirit in 
us,” it is well said, ‘we can have no language but the 
religious.”” Morality but indicates the standard of our 
conduct: back of it as guarantor is the Source whence our 
moral nature has sprung. 

Religion being looked upon as a spiritual and universal 
experience, its first aim should be to unite men in a true 
and lofty fellowship. ‘This was the great essential that 
the Berlin Congress emphasized. More significant than 
anything that was said was the good will everywhere 


expressed, that brought French and English, German, - 


Italian, Dutch, Hindoo, and American together in a real 
fellowship. 

To establish such a unity as this among men is a great 
step forward in the progress of mankind. Religion has 
been wofully negligent in undertaking this task. Brown- 
ing says we are all “bound in a common pact, worthily 
to defend that trust of trusts, life, from the ever living.” 
This fact has been recognized in many another branch of 
human activity, but religion up to the present has failed 
to take part in the world’s progress in this direction. 
For this purpose freedom is essential for this, and that is 
why men from many sects are now one in their insistence 
that Christianity must be free. “By free Christianity,”’ 
said a German scholar from Heidelberg, ‘“‘is meant free- 
dom from dogma, ecclesiasticism, etc., at the same time 
a vital connection with the general life movements of the 
age.” 

“Our movement,’ said one who welcomed us at 
Remagn, where we were entertained at luncheon at a 
beautiful hotel overlooking the banks of the Rhine, ‘our 
movement is like the Rhine. From all sides little streams 
have cut their way through the rocks till the great river 
was formed. The water of the Moselle may be distin- 
guished from that of the Rhine for many miles after their 
juncture, but they make one river. It isso withus. By 
every deep experience we may cut the channel which 
leads us to a great river of life in which we are united, and 
where, because of our unity, we may gain strength.” 

Science and commerce each in their own way and 
degree have helped to bring about unity among men. 
Science has established universal standards for truth, 
universal methods and classification; commerce has 
united different countries together in material interests, 
and it is a significant step forward when religion comes, 
even though late, to reveal the same unity in the highest 
realms of the spirit. ‘What religion do I confess,’’ said a 
German poet, “none of all you mention. Why? Because 
of my religion.” This universal element is now being 
emphasized by many as it has long been emphasized by 
prophets and seers. 

A practical outcome of this is the effort to establish 
peace among nations. This is another definite step in 
its progress which religion is helping the world to take. 
It is a much-needed step. The countries of the old world 
are groaning under the burden of their military and naval 
expenditure. Their better life is being sapped by the 
the drain upon it. But the warlike spirit in our times of 
peace is fostered not so much by real differences as by 
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misunderstanding and fear of injury to industry and the 
food supply. Commerce is doing much to make war 
impossible, but the understanding of the heart, the fellow- 
ship of the real spirit of religion can do more. As Dr. 
Dawson standing on the steps of the Wartburg palace, 
his face all animated by his emotion, ended his expression 
of gratitude to the Germans with the words, ‘‘ Enemies 
never, friends ever,’’ every one felt that the spirit of the 
Liberal Congress for Religion was voiced, and he was 
cheered to the echo. Mr. Slicer at the great dinner in 
London, before we had started for Germany, said, ““When 
religion of every kind is reduced to its lowest terms as 
theological speculation and advanced to its highest terms 
as personal experience, it can be expressed in one word, 
GOOD WILL.’’ Such was the emphasis of the meetings 
from first to last. 

But there is never much use in crying, “Peace, peace,” 
when there is no peace; and, as still another and most es- 
sential part of its task in helping on the world’s progress, 
religion has to establish justice and peace. One official 
of the Congress said, ‘‘ The social movement of our time is 
immensely significant, and thousands who had lost heart 
and hope in religion are now finding a newly awakened 
interest in the social endeavors of our time, which men of 
religious faith and fervor are initiating.” In its demand 
for social justice, in its stern rebuke of obvious wrong, in 
its condemnation of sin and corruption, in its devotion to 
the common good, the religion of our day, inspired by 
faith, hope, and love, is to be utterly courageous. ‘There 
is a poem of Lowell’s in which he says,— 


“Men whose boast it is that ye 
Come from fathers brave and free, 
If there breathes on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave?”’ 


If we are to recognize the spirit of fellowship at all, and 
not turn traitor to it at once, we have to realize that we 
are not just, that we are not upright, so long as injustice 
and evil exists about us and we do not try to overcome it. 
Our religion has enlisted us in the defence for life, and we 
have no other alternative but to give up the religion, to 
confess that we betray our trust, or consecrate ourselves 
to the task. And, strangely enough, the task, despite all 
the fatigue, brings peace. To make things new is indeed 
for us the one way to the soul’s rest. 

In the midst of the rapid progress of industry and in- 
vention, in the midst of material prosperity, we still face 
threatening and ever more threatening problems. Peace 
does not seem to draw near. The one essential step toward . 
real, permanent progress is when material means and all 
efforts are used finally for ideal ends. It is especially 
the task of religion to insist upon this. ‘Idealism cures 
irreverence,’’ says Prof. Jones of Glasgow. ‘“‘It lifts the 
lowly, it asserts its rights for the weak, and breaks the 
power for the strong.’’ ‘‘Man is free only to the extent 
of his purposes. Where they are narrow and near, liberty 
is limited.. It expands with his comprehension of his 
world and is fullest when the better trend and tendencies 
of his time have passed into his life and become his intel- 
ligent will.’ ‘‘A man’s world, be it narrow or wide, rich 
or poor, is focussed in his spirit, and the one measures 


the other.’’ Goethe, dying in the little back room of his 
house in Weimar, cried out, “Light, more light!’’ Jesus 
said that he came, that we might have life! When 


religion in this way fulfils its task for developing the 
spiritual nature of man, impelling the individual and 
society to high ends, establishing justice and peace and 
making of one all nations of the earth, it will have played 
its part in the progress of the world. May we hear the 
voice speak to us that we go forward! 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Che Pulpit. 


Redemption of Recovery. 


BY REV. MINOT SIMONS. 


When the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that he 
hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall 
save his soul alive-—Ezra xviii. 27. 

For this my Son was dead and is alive again; he was lost and is 
found.—LuKE xv. 24. 

Nothing better indicates the change in religious be- 
liefs than the fact that we can approach such a subject 
as this with profound hope in our hearts and with the 
deep conviction that we are dealing with God’s nature of 
things and not with the artibrary will of a Heavenly 
Sovereign. 

In human nature the sense of moral responsibility to 
God is fundamental. ‘The sense of sin, the realization 
of having wilfully chosen the wrong in defiance. of God’s 
right, is the most harrowing burden of the human soul. 
No shadow over the world is so black as the shadow of 
its sin, and no other problem of its life is so complicated. 
The moral conflict has been the mightiest conflict on earth, 
and the chief aim of all religions has been to help man- 
kind decide the conflict in favor of God or to appease the 
divine anger when sin has triumphed. 

Christianity was forced, during the debates of the so- 
called Church Fathers of the fourth century, to incorporate 
into its theology the dogma that the human race sinned 
in Adam’s sin; 7.e., that Adam’s sin corrupted human 
nature and put it into a state of enmity toward God. 
As mankind could not save itself because of such a cor- 
rupted nature, God took upon himself, in the person of the 
Son, the penalty which mankind deserved, and thus re- 
deemed all who accepted the atonement. 

There have been various theories of the atonement, 
but in a general way they have all set forth the idea that 
by the sin of Adam the divine government had been 
defied. The corrupted human nature continued that 
defiance, and thus all humanity passed under ‘‘the just 
condemnation unto eternal death.’’ If the sentence were 
ever to be lifted, it must be by some method that would 
still preserve the dignity and justice of the divine govern- 
ment, and so the Second Person in the Godhead volun- 
teered to take upon himself the sufferings necessary to 
satisfy this divine justice. He that was without sin was 
willing to be made sin that we who are sinful might be 
saved. As his nature was infinite, he could in a short 
time suffer as much penalty as the sinful race would have 
suffered in all eternity. ‘The Father accepts such a sub- 
stitute. They who accept the atoning death of Christ 
are thereby redeemed and God’s moral government is 
maintained. 

Such is the dogma of the atonement in historic Christi- 
anity. There is no time now to point out its impossi- 
bilities. It has been the great error of the Christian 
religion, and its weight of woe upon the world is incal- 
culable. It is without the slightest evidence. It takes 
us back to ancient mythology. The dogma of the Fall 
of Man and of the corruption of human nature is an insult 
to ordinary intelligence; and, with this foundation gone, 
what becomes of the building raised upon it? It ought to 
come down, and it would if it were a material structure. 
Somehow people seem able to keep their thought struc- 
tures intact, even when the foundation has been carried 
away. 

Think of the conception of the divine government im- 
plied by such a doctrine. Think of rejoicing at a salva- 
tion purchased by the sufferings of an innocent person. 
‘Think of the moral character of a God who can be a party 
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to such an arrangement. Think of weighing so much 
suffering over against so much disobedience in order to 
make possible so much redemption. Think of a twen- 
tieth-century religion burdened by such a scheme, so 
ethically childish in every feature. I turn from it with 
the thought that it belongs with the undeveloped ideas 
of a far past. 

If there is any one here who is pained by such remarks, 
I sincerely trust that the pain will turn out to be a grow- 
ing pain. I realize that some of the sweetest and deepest 
sentiments of the human heart have gathered about the 
Christian doctrine of the atonement; but they testify 
to the lovingness and lovableness of the human spirit, 
and not to the truth of the doctrine. A Unitarian prac- 
tises a considerable restraint when he says no more than 
I have said about a doctrine which not only has no his- 
toric justification, but is monstrously immoral. I wonder 
that the Christian people have not realized how utterly 
it is condemned by the teaching of Jesus in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. 

What the human race needs is not redemption, but 
education. What the sinful soul needs is not ‘‘Redemp-. 
tion but Recovery.”’ 

More and more we realize the significance of the evo- 
lution of humanity from a low state toward a higher 
state. Humanity began in ignorance and weakness, and 
it has had to work its way to knowledge and strength 
by experience. Man has inevitably sinned because he 
has been weak. Shall we not assume that God knows 
that fact as well as we know it? 

The significance of human sin cannot be exaggerated 
from the point of view of humanity, but Christianity has 
grievously exaggerated it from the point of view of God. 
God himself is bringing humanity up to a knowledge of 
himself as humanity overcomes its weakness and ig- 
norance. Never forget that. And, if God is loving and 
just, he must hold the individual soul accountable only 
to the extent of its strength and knowledge. 

God has set mankind in a nature of things, both phys- 
ically and spiritually determined according to his own 
laws. Man’s destiny, then, is to find out those laws, and 
to realize that the way of life and of happiness is in obe- 
dience to those laws. When man sins, I cannot think 
that God is vindictive,—only insistent that, sooner or 
later, the lesson of obedience shall be learned. 

“The Soul that sinneth, it shall die’’—to the extent 
of the sin. This law of life is absolute and unsparing. 
I see a boy writing upon a window pane with a diamond 
point, and suddenly he discovers that he cannot rub it 
out. And, when I see him trifling with the laws of life, 
writing evil upon his mind and heart and body, I wish 
he could realize as clearly that he must not do it, because 
he cannot rub it out. 

Our sins at first are small, but they may grow. They 
may not come to light, but the law is at work. Outwardly 
a man may be prosperous: inwardly he may be bankrupt. 
Outwardly he may seem strong: inwardly his moral 
vitality may be eaten out. 

There is an ancient tradition which says that Solo- 
mon’s power over evil spirits depended upon a staff upon 
which he always leaned. Small ants, however, came up ° 
from the ground and ate their way up the heart of the 
staff, until one day, as he was leaning upon it, the staff 
crumbled into dust beneath his weight. After that his 
mysterious power was at anend. ‘The story might be a 
parable of the vices and follies of life, small as they may 
seem. 

There is something absolute and unsparing about 
the natural working of the moral law, and in this aspect 
it is an appalling thing. If we sin, we suffer. The 
penalty is self-inflicted. Our human punishments are 
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clumsy and uncertain. They have no necessary vital 
connection with the wrong. In one state a man may be 
fined fifty dollars for stealing a horse: in another state 
he may be hanged for the same offence. The mistake the 
world has made has been to estimate God’s penalties 
in the same arbitrary terms. 

To-day we realize that God’s nature of things involves 
both its rewards and punishments. The real penalties 
follow the sin itself. If we lie, we become liars; if we 
steal, we become thieves; if we yield to the lusts of the 
flesh, we become impure, unclean,—that is, we become 
different, in the likeness of the sin. Referring to the 
Prodigal’s return, an evangelical preacher said, ‘“‘The 
penitent abandonment of sin blotted out sin, made it as 
though it had not been,—the past does not count with 
him, the past is rubbed out.’”” But no! Nothing can be 
wiped out that has ever been. Some effect of it must 
remain. Every thought, word, deed, becomes a cause 
for something else, which in its turn becomes a cause, 
and so on. There is no end to it. The past lives on 
forever. In scientific literalness it cannot be rubbed out. 

Old Dr. Arnold, the famous Master of Rugby, once 
said that in a moment of anger he unjustly punished one 
of his boys, and that, if he lived to all eternity, he would 
never cease to be ashamed and sorry for that act. How 
can it be otherwise? And yet, to carry out this particular 
thought and then have done with it, may we not also 
fairly expect that as time and hope soften the keenest 
sorrow, so time and consecration will soften the keenest 
remorse? God’s nature of things, both in the physical 
and spiritual realms, is implacable toward disobedience, 
but encouraging and restoring toward obedience. The 
weight of remorse may be removed when the evil is worked 
over into good. Something like this is my expectation 
when I take the long view. 

But such a view involves our conception of recovery. 
What do we mean by “Recovery from Sin’? If we see 
that penalties follow naturally and inevitable as effects 
from causes, then our idea of recovery must be adjusted 
to the same great law of life. 

Canon Farrar has said: ‘‘ Forgiveness of Sin is that act 
of God’s free grace by which, in virtue of the merits of 
Christ’s atonement appropriated by faith, he frees the 
sinner who accepts Christ by such faith from the guilt 
and penalty of his sins. The sinner is forgiven freely, as 
a free gift, not of right, not meritoriously, and not of 
desert.’” Such is the old point of view wherein no one 
ever thought it necessary to consider the nature of things, 
and it must be wrong because it represents God as acting 
in an arbitrary and capricious way, regardless of the spir- 
itual nature of things which we now know that he himself 
has established. 

Redemption is external, something done for us: re- 
covery is internal, something done by ourselves. Re- 
demption is arbitrary: recovery is natural. The real 
penalties are inflicted within: recovery must be accom- 
plished within. From the old point of view deliverance 
was from a place called Hell. Now it is from a condition 
called Hell. As Milton said:— 


“Which way I fly is Hell; myself am Hell. 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide.” 


From first to last, recovery is a matter of the inner 
life. Disobedience has brought the downfall: obedience 
must bring the uplift. ‘There is nothing sudden: nothing 
easy. No one else can accomplish my recovery. Others 
can help, but I must make the effort. The impulse to 
recovery may start from without or within. It must 
work within. The recovery must be, in deepest truth, 
my own. 
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The old thought that a man’s soul was saved for him 
was easy and simple, but it was wrong because contrary 
to nature. A deliverance that is simply free is worth 
little because it costs little. We are right with God only 
as we are right with his laws of life. If we make our 
character, we must at times remake it. 

Now if I choose to sin, I choose to become a different 
man. My moral vision becomes clouded, my sense of 
moral values becomes dulled. And yet my heart may 
ery out in remorse as the Psalmist cried out: ‘My sins 
have taken such hold upon me that I am not able to look 
up; my heart faileth me.’ What must I do to recover? 
What must I do to get me a heart wherewith again to 
look up? . 

In the first place I must want to recover. If a man 
has no such desire, his moral nature is as one paralyzed. 
But, if he has a deep-hearted wish to get back, the in- 
stinctive thing is to lift the wish into the Divine Presence 
within him. After the battle of Antietam a doctor en- 
tered one of the hospital tents and asked a man lying on 
a cot where he was hurt. The man simply held up a 
swollen and battered arm, and the doctor could readily 
see what was the trouble. And so, when a man has a 
wounded soul, he does not need to say much, but just 
hold it up to the Divine Presence within him for encourage- 
ment. 

Then I must believe that I can recover. I may feel 
that my sin is greater then I can bear, greater than I can 
retrieve. But not so! Others have returned from the 
deepest depths. For seven years John B. Gough was 
beaten and degraded by every form of dissipation, but 
there came a moment when he believed that he could lift 
himself from the depths. He signed a temperance pledge, 
and then shut himself into his wretched garret. Without 
food or sleep he battled for six days, and on the seventh 
he emerged into the sunlight, weak and famished, but a 
conqueror, a man to save others. 

It can be done, for it has been done. Here is the moral 
value of the life of Jesus. If he were God, there is no 
moral inspiration from his life; but as a man, his moral 
supremacy is a direct challenge and encouragement to us 
all. We miss the significance of his life altogether if 
we simply emphasize his death for us. Much more did 
he live for us. To believe that he lived for us is to be- 
lieve that the kind of life he lived is the most important 
thing. To believe that the chief thing was his death, is 
to accept him as a kind of political key to the kingdom, 
to regard his death as something to ‘‘get in”’ on, like the 
slogan of a political party. Some of the basest char- 
acters of the world have thus been admitted to the king- 
dom by the Church. 

I must want to recover; I must believe that I can re- 
cover; and then I must gather my energies for what? 
For the journey back. I cannot wish myself back, I 
must fight my way back. 

The time came when the Prodigal said, “I will arise 
and go to my father.”’ But the resolve did not transport 
him there. He was in a far country, and the journey 
home was a long one, doubtless full of difficulties, full of 
temptation and impulses to return to his evil life, full 
of fears about ever reaching home, and of misgivings as 
to what he should find when he reached there. 

The price of our recovery is the journey back. Perhaps 
the stern vigor of the Divine Love is nowhere so apparent 
as in this demand for the individual effort. No matter 
how much I may repent, I must take the journey back. 
I may be assured that God is Love, that there is no 
divine wrath, but I also know that the matter of recovery 
is out of the region of mere sentiment and is forever 
in the region of thefnature of things. 

It is a question of condition. The truth is I am not 
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as I was. The sin has produced a change in me. Con- 
sequently my recovery is a matter of my becoming differ- 
ent from what I am, a matter of discipline and of righteous 
effort. I must rebuild what I have destroyed, I must 
make over the evil into good. 


“Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to Heaven.”’ 


Such a recovery is not easy, but there is this to remem- 
ber. The universe is not hostile. The nature of things 
that infallibly inflicts the penalty just as infallibly assists 
in the recovery. Disobedience reveals its austerity: 
obedience reveals its beneficence. Renewed obedience 
makes for renewed health. ‘There is nothing arbitrary 
about it. It is all beautifully natural and hopeful. 
Once turned again into the right way, and new strength, 
courage, self-respect, consecration, joy, come with cumu- 
lative power. If there be no compromise with anything 
or anybody in that far country, the process of recovery 
goes steadily on. 

And there are many helps, human and divine; friends 
stronger than we, good work, great thoughts, great hopes, 
the sense of returning strength and self-respect, the knowl- 
edge of divine approval and the opportunities to help 
others. To have made the journey back is a great 
thing; and sometimes you see men and women who 
have made it passionately eager to go out and help to 
deliver others, and, perhaps without knowing it, they 
are themselves mightily strengthened by the help they 
give. 

When have I recovered? When I can look the old 
temptation in the face and not be drawn to it. I may 
resist it, but, as long as I am drawn to it, I have not re- 
covered. When, however, I can look it in the eye and 
turn away, then I shall not forget, and the effects of the 
sin may never be wholly wiped out, yet the old wound 
will heal. As we are all in the same process, some time 
we may all regard each other’s scars as the symbols of 
honorable triumphs. 

Sometimes people go so far into the region of evil, their 
will to return becomes so weak that they seem utterly 
unable even to begin the journey back, and they sink 
down where they are, apparently lost. It is a pitiful 
sight. Yet I always recall the story of the lost cup in 
the laboratory of Faraday. One day a workman knocked 
a silver cup into a jar of acid. The cup disappeared, and 
to the workman there was utterly no hope of getting it 
back. But the great chemist came in, put certain chem- 
icals into the jar, and precipitated every particle of silver 


to the bottom. ‘The mass was then sent to the silver- 


smith and the cup restored. 

And so to the Great Chemist of the universe, with 
infinite resources, the apparently lost souls are not lost. 
Who can say with confidence that the will to recover 
has ever utterly disappeared in any sin-wrecked spirit? 
As a recent writer expressed it, “There is no man so 
fallen but the elements of the divine are still there.” 
That is true. There is every reason to think so. All 
that is needed is the right motive, suggested in the right 
way and felt in the right way. 

Sometimes such a motive is suggested by circumstances 
in this world, and we see an apparently broken spirit 
rise up and return to moral health and strength. And 
sometimes there are no human resources wise enough to 
reach the elements of the divine that are still there. But, 
as God is wise and as the Infinite Love must have in- 
finite resources, the right motive will somewhere be pre- 
sented in the right way and felt in the right way by the 
elements of the divine that are still there. Such is a 
reasonable faith. 

Indeed, I do not hesitate to say, when I think that 
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human souls are not wise, not strong, not entirely responsi- 
ble for their circumstances nor the influences to which 
they are subjected, that God is under an obligation to 
follow every child that he has brought into the world; 
to follow with his love, his penalties, not to punish, but 
to discipline and develop, always to appeal to the elements 
of the divine that are still there; never suddenly to lift 
them into Heaven nor Heaven into them, but as the crude 
metal is reshaped into the cup by the silversmith, so the 
crude divinity in the sin-wrecked souls must be reshaped 
by such processes as God has established for the making 
and the remaking of the soul. 

I believe I know human nature well enough to know 
that persistent love will always conquer and compel. 
I believe that the Infinite God must be the Infinite Love 
in order to be God, and so I cannot believe that any 
human spirit can ever be lost to the Infinite Love. 

Think of a sin-wrecked child of such a God, how 
wrecked God only knows, but weak, hopeless, crushed 
by its sin. Think of even one heart-throb wish, ‘“‘Oh 
that I had not sinned, oh that I had not!” Why, it 
would thrill to the farthest confines of the universe, 
thrill through the very heart of the Infinite Love! Must 
I even suspect that such a wish might be in vain? No. 
I cannot even suspect it. Somehow the Divine Love 
will reach the elements of the divine that are still there, 
the deeps within will answer to the deeps without. Some- 
how the Divine Love will vitalize that wish with a hope, 
then with a resolve, and then—the journey back for 
another prodigal child of God. 


Father, we are so confident that we are thy children, 
that thou art our Father who loves us, knows us, under- 
stands us in love and sympathy, that we shall not hesi- 
tate to arise and go to thee, whatever the blight of our 
sin upon us. Thou wilt hear us and heed us. Thou 
wilt help us to be renewed in life, and thou wilt receive 
us to thyself. Amen. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Spiritual Life, 


It is faith’s work to claim and challenge loving-kindness 
out of all the roughest strokes of God.—S. Rutherford. 


a 


We are too fond of our own will. We want to be doing 
what we fancy mighty things; but the great point is, 
to do small things, when called to them, in a right spirit. 
R. Cecil. 

& 


If I could unwrap fold after fold of God’s universe, I 
should only unfold more and more blessing, and see 
deeper and deeper into the love which is at the heart of 
all.—Elizabeth Charles. 

ed 


Shall not the heart which has received so much trust 
the Power by which it lives? May it not quit other 
leadings, and listen to the Soul that has guided it so 
gently and taught it so much, secure that the future will 
be worthy of the past?—R. W. Emerson. 


a 


True, we can never be at peace till we have performed 
the highest duty of all,—till we have arisen and gone to 
our Father; but the performance of smaller duties—yes, 
even of the smallest—will do more to give us temporary 
repose, will act more as healthful anodynes, than the 
greatest joys that can come to us from any other quarter. 
G. MacDonald. 
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Literature. 


A Man’s Man. By Ian Hay. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.20 net.—Although this novel is 
made up of a series of semi-detached episodes 
which are not well linked together, it is 
thoroughly interesting in all its parts. It 
is fresh and spirited, and one, at least, of its 
characters, old Marrables, is altogether 
original and more of ‘‘a man’s man” than his 
stalwart nephew who is the hero of the story. 
English writers are no more successful in 
dealing with American characteristics than 
Americans are when they attempt to depict 
the manners of Englishmen, and the Coney 
Island Episode with the shanghai-ing which 
followed are funny rather than tragical and 
convincing. The heroine is a skittish dam- 
sel, who affords the reader constant amuse- 
ment whenever she appears on the scene. 
The writer read the story first as a serial in 
Blackwood’s, and then was glad to read it 
again in the attractive form in which it is 
now presented, and that is a test which few 
serials invite. 


THE SToRY OF WORCESTER. By Thomas 
F. O'Flynn. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Concisely presented, this story of 
Worcester forms a convenient hand-book of 
information about the origin of the town, 
its early settlers, its Indian history, and 
its later development. .The early history is 
briefly summarized in half-a-dozen chapters, 
after which the churches, schools, parks, 
industries, and other subjects of interest 
are taken up in.separate chapters, and 
biographies of famous Worcester men are 
given, including Charles Devens, George F. 
Hoar, and others. Worcester furnished five 
governors of the Commonwealth between 
1808 and 1869; it was to Eli Thayer that 
the credit of colonizing Kansas with anti- 
slavery supporters was largely due; George 
Bancroft was its historian; and Isaiah 
Thomas, who established the Worcester 
Spy in 1770, opened the first printing- 
office in any city in New England. The 
book is supplied with some eighteen illus- 
trations. 


Tue REAL ROOSEVELT. Edited by Alan 
Warner. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1 net.—Mr. Warner has selected 
and arranged passages from Mr. Roosevelt’s 
various magazine articles and _ lectures, 
grouping them under common headings as 
“National Life and Character,’ ‘‘Mother- 
hood and Race Suicide,” “Life in the Open,” 
etc. ‘To these selections, many of them 
well known and frequently quoted, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott contributes a preface, warm 
with admiring analysis, in which he bids 
one who wishes to understand the ex-Presi- 
dent’s political or ethical ideals to go to his 
completer utterances, but concludes that for 
an intimate acquaintance with the man 
himself, failing direct correspondence or 
conversation, one may well seek the substi- 
tute provided by an admirer who under- 
stands him. 


CLEVER Bersy. By Clara Louise Burn- 
ham. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50.—Mrs. Burnham has created in Clever 
Betsy a character worth a dozen of her 
formula-repeating little Christian Science 
heroines, and the reader will be as interested ; 
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in the outcome of Betsy’s belated romance 
as in the love-story of the younger pair, 
whose fortunes we are glad to follow. The 
story of the trip through the Yellowstone 
is told with pleasant humor, and the inci- 
dents which bring out the complications of 
the plot and illustrate the different characters 
are well put together, as always in Mrs. 
Burnham’s books. Mrs. Burnham has a 
gentle, optimistic spirit, and she finds 
redeeming traits in even the most trying 
persons, showing herself thus the more true 
to life. 


THE CRIMSON RAMBLERS. By Warren L. 
Eldred. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50.—This book is not about 
roses, as one might inadvertently surmise, 
but about a club of schoolboys who take a 
delightful walking trip along the Eastern 
coast, making their way to Camp St. Dunstan 
in Maine, a name which stands for Camp 
Wildmere on Long Lake, Harrison, Me., of 
which Irving IL. Woodman, assistant head- 
master of the Riverdale School in New York, 
is manager. ‘The boys are active, fun- 
loving, friendly fellows, not averse to run- 
ning risks, but always landing on their feet 
after a fall. Their adventures and ex- 
periences form the material of a good story, 
told with animation and an evident under- 
standing of boy nature. 


THE YOUNG RAILRoOADERS. ‘Tales of In- 
vention and Ingenuity. By F. Lovell 
Coombs. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50.—This is the record of the ad- 
ventures of a boy who began early the career 
of arailroad employee and telegraph operator. 
Singly the exploits and adventures might 
come within the experience of any wide- 
awake boy, such an one, for instance, as 
could construct and work a ‘‘wireless”’ 
apparatus. But the succession of wonderful 
feats put into a continuous record becomes 
incredible. Still the stories are such as may 
stimulate the inventive powers of intelligent 
boys, and are free from the unwholesome 
incentives which divert so many boys into 
paths of reckless adventure and evil-doing. 


THe Leap oF Honour. By Norval 
Richardson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.—This novel tells the story of Everett, 
a young Bostonian, who wins his way in 
the South to prominence as a lawyer, orator, 
and politician. The ‘plot is simple but 
rather unusual, and it allows room for 
effective incident and local coloring. Al- 
though the action takes place in the early 
half of the nineteenth century, the question 
of slavery is not an issue, yielding to the 
love interest which culminates both in 
happiness and in sacrifice. The writer’s 
descriptions are good, he shows high ideals 
of love and honor, and he writes easily. 

A Man’s HeipErS. By Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell. Boston: The Pilgrim Press.—In this 
slender volume Dr. Grenfell has told in 
manly fashion what the Bible, prayer, and 
Christian fellowship mean to him. He has 
won confidence everywhere by his frank, 
whole-hearted devotion to others and by 
the spirit of joyous heroism that has found 
its adequate motive in the simple desire to 
help rather than in the flutter and show of 
war. He has been brave alone by himself,— 
something harder than to march with flying 
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banners to the sound of martial music in a 
goodly company,—and it is good to know 
something more about the sources of his 
strength. 
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Books for Boys. 


There has never been a time when more 
really good books for boys were published 
than now, combining sport and adventure 
with every-day fun, but helping, not hinder- 
ing, the forward look to more serious man- 
hood. Hollis Godfrey has a new book in 
the Captains of Industry Series, entitled 
Jack Collerton’s Engine. Jack Collerton, an 
active, alert youth, goes abroad to enter his 
father’s air-ship in an English contest. 
Before he wins it he passes through heart- 
racking, nerve-shattering experiences, match- 
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ing his wits against those of the unscrupulous 
representatives of a rival company. His 
heart and his nerves stand the strain, how- 
ever, and the final triumph is worth all it 
costs. It is a good story, with incidents as 
fresh as the subject. The book is published 
by Little, Brown & Co. ($1.25.) 

Ralph Henry Barbour’s football story, 
Kingsford, Quarter, introduces an entirely new 
set of fellows, all interested in football 
practice, business, and games, as the really 
important matter, but ready to extract 
entertainment out of anything that comes 
along. They are bright, good-natured boys, 
with the right ideas about honor and fair 
treatment. Mr. Barbour’s books have 
proved that his popularity as a writer for 
boys has a staying quality, and this one is 
quite as stirring as the Tom, Dick, and 
Harriet stories, though it has not a girl in it, 
and thus lacks their completeness. Boys 
will doubtless like it none the less on that 
account. (Century Company, $1.50.) 

Another book for boys published by the 
Century Company is The Lakerim Cruise, by 
Rupert Hughes. The members of the Lake- 
rim Athletic Club are no strangers to boy 
readers. They are “twelve of the boyishest 
boys”’ inside of book covers and enjoy to- 


gether all sorts of outdoor fun. ‘This is the | 


story of a vacation when one of the number 
ran away from home and the other eleven 
went after him to restore him to his sorrow- 
ing parents. ($1.50.) 

Baseball has its innings in Albertus T. 
Dudley’s new book, At the Home Plate, in the 
Stories of the Triangular League Series, 
published by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany. ($1.25.) The scene isa public school, 
where the boys are trying to win a prize 
cup held by a rival school. Football and 
hockey are also prominent sports here, though 
the interest of the story is mainly, after all, 
in its pictures of school-life with its dis- 
closures of character. Mr. Dudley’s books 
have been commended as studies of English, 
and they are said by people who know to be 
so accurate in the technical discussion of 
athletics that they might be used for in- 
struction. Mr. Dudley was himself a noted 
athlete in his college days 

In The Bob’s Hill Braves Charles Pierce 
Burton transfers his scene of action from the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts to Illinois, 
where the boys play at being Indians and 
hear thrilling tales of real Indians and 
explorers. It may have been partly in- 
spired by the present interest in the Scouts. 
People have been coming to understand 
lately something about the gang instinct in 
boys and the periods of desire for the wilder, 
freer life of their ancestors. Such books as 
this give play to the imagination and satisfy 
a natural want of every healthy youngster. 
The vacation that took the Bob’s Cave band 
from Greylock to North Aurora contained 
memorable experiences about which their 
friends will read with pleasure. (Henry 
Holt & Co., $1.25.) 


Books Received. 


From A.C. McClurg & Co.,,Chicago. 
The Little Old Outlaws. By Anne Archbold Miller. 75 
cents net. 
Reminiscences of a Ranchman. By Edgar Beecher Bronson. 


$1.50. 
The iRed-blooded. By Edgar Beecher Bronson. $1.50. 
The Life and Times of Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla. By 
Arthur Howard Noll, LL.D. $1 net. 
From Wright & Potier, State Printers, Boston. 
Report of the Commission on the Cost of Living. 
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Che Dome. 


The Wing -daticer: 


Beautiful Butterfly, 
Where are you going, 
Small, lively, brown fairy leaf ? 


Sweet little maiden, 
I flit in the sunshine, 
I flit in the soft summer breeze. 


Beautiful Butterfly, 
Where did you come from, 
Small, lively, brown fairy leaf ? 


Sweet little maiden, 
I grew in the sunshine, 
I came in the soft summer breeze. 


Beautiful Butterfly, 
How long is your life here, 
Small, lively, brown fairy leaf? 


Sweet little maiden, 
I fade in the sunshine, 
I die in the soft summer breeze! 
—Margaret Aliona Dole, in the New England Magazine. 


Where Wedding Toa. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


The wedding was over, the guests had gone. 
The house was still for the first time in 
many hours, and the mother was indulging 
in a quiet cry. 

Richard, her baby, aged four, and Miriam, 
his cousin, two months older, were wandering 
listlessly about the garden. 

“‘Where did Mabel go?”’ asked Miriam. 

“She went away with Albert,’”’ answered 


Alice, Richard’s older sister. ‘‘They’ve 
gone off on a wedding trip.” 
“JT want to go on a weddin’ trip,’’ whined 


Miriam. 

“You'll have to be married, first,’’ laughed 
Alice. “Why don’t you marry Richard? 
Wouldn’t you like to be married, Richard?”’ 

“T wouldn’t care,” replied Richard, “but 
I’drather marry Fanny Bowers.”’ 

“Why, Richard! .-How impolite, 
Miriam is company!”’ 

Richard said nothing. 

“You're willing to marry Miriam, aren’t 
you?”’ asked Alice, coaxingly. 

“Y-e-s,” drawled Richard. 

“T want to marry Richard,” put in Miriam, 
promptly, nothing daunted by his reluctance. 

“That’s all,’ said Alice. “‘Now you can 
take a wedding trip to that little seat in the 
corner of the garden, and I’ll bring you some 
ice-cream and cake.”’ 

The children walked away hand in hand. 
They sat upon the little seat for a while; 
but Alice was long in coming, and they had 
already had a surfeit of ice-cream and cake. 
They grew restless. 

“This isn’t any weddin’ trip,’’ said Miriam, 
at length. ‘‘Let’s go somewhere, Richard.” 

“Where shall we go?”’ 

Both were thoughtful for a minute, then 
Richard exclaimed,— 

“Tet’s go to Grandma Bronson’s, in the 
*lectrics.”’ 

The open cars were always a delight to 
the children, and a trip to Grandma Bronson’s 
was an especial pleasure. To be sure, they 
had never ventured there alone; but they 
had only to jump into the ’lectrics, and in 
half an hour they were there. Nothing 
could be easier. 

They passed out of the garden gate and 


when 
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reached the street unnoticed. A number 
of ladies were waiting there. The children 
stood with them, and each lady thought 
that they belonged to one of the others. 
The conductor thought so, too, and lifted 
them quickly into the car. : 

So, when Alice appeared upon the scene 
with her cake and cream, they were fairly 
off. 

And how delightful it all was! ‘To see 
the trees and houses spinning by like magic; 
to go past fields where cows were feed- 
ing; to see little bossies looking curiously 
through the fences, and dogs running like 
mad or, standing apparently consulting 
with one another,—to see all this at a safe 
distance, what could be more alluring! 

The passengers all noticed the two little 
white figures, and one sweet-faced lady 
spoke to them and was much surprised to 
hear that this was their wedding trip. 

But the sweet-faced lady soon left the 
car, and the others followed, one by one, 
until only one of those who had entered 
with them remained. 

‘“‘Where are you little people going?”’ she 
asked of Richard. 

“Going to Grandma Bronson’s.”’ 

“Do you know the way?”’ 

“Tt’s a weddin’ trip,’’ piped up Miriam. 

“A wedding trip?’ laughed the lady. 
“But,’’ she added, anxiously, ‘‘are you sure 
you know the way?” , 

Now, Richard had been wondering, in 
his small mind, why grandma’s house did not 


appear. 
“It usen’t to take so long,” he said, at 
length. - 
““There’s grandma’s!’’ cried Miriam, sud- 
denly. 


“No, it isn’t,” replied Richard. ‘That 
piazza’s too short.”’ 

“That's grandma’s!’’? shouted Miriam, 
as they passed another house. ‘‘She’s out 
there with the pussy. That’s Ned Wyman!” 

“No,” answered Richard. ‘‘That isn’t 
grandma, and that’s a different cat.” Awih® 

And so it was. Numberless were the 
houses that looked like grandma’s, but were 
not. Many the pussies that were almost 
Ned Wyman, and time was flying and the 
distance was growing long. 

“TI wish we’d get there,’’ said Miriam. 
“TI wish we would,’’ answered Richard, 
anxiously. 

“Where do you want to go?” asked the 
conductor, surprised at seeing that the two 
children were alone. 

“We're going to grandmother’s,”’ answered 
Miriam. 

“Tt ought to come before this,’’ put in 
Richard. 

“Where does grandmother live?”’ 

“‘She lives in Cross Town,’’ replied Miriam. 

“No,” said Richard, ‘‘she lives on Bright 
Street. It always comes before this.” 

“Why, my man,” said the conductor, 
“you're a long way from Bright Street. 
You’re in the wrong car.” 

The children sank back in their seats. 
Miriam grasped Richard’s hand. ‘‘Let’s 
get out, Richard,” she said. ‘‘Let’s get out 
and go the other way.”’ 

They rose, but the good conductor, busy 
as he was with his fares, saw them. 

“Sit still where you are!” he called. 
put you back where you started from.” 

His voice, though kindly, was firm. They 
sat down. 
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“Somebody’ll be worrying about those 
kids,” he remarked to a young lady passen- 
ger, who had just entered the car. ‘‘ Don’t 
believe their mother knows they’re out.”’ 

‘““Where are they?’’ she asked, turning to 
look. ‘‘Why,’’ she exclaimed, “‘I know 
those children. That’s Richard Wise. I 
went to his sister’s wedding this very morn- 
ing.” : 

“I know where they got on,’’ said {the 
conductor. ‘‘A lot of women got on with 
them. I can take them back there on our 
home stretch, but it would be dark when we 
got there.”’ 

“That wouldn’t do at all. They must 
come home with me. I’ll telephone Mrs. 
Wise.” 

The conductor looked immensely relieved. 

“Why, Richard,’’ exclaimed the ‘young 
lady, as she seated herself beside them, 
“does mother know that you two chickens 
are off in this car all alone?”’ 

“We're going to. grandmother’s,’ 
Richard; ““but this isn’t the way.”’ 

“No, indeed, you’re a long way from 
grandmother’s.’ 

Richard’s little face was very sober, and 
Miriam looked ready to cry. 

“ Weddin’ trip,”’ she faltered. 

‘“Mabel’s gone on a weddin’ trip,’’ said 
Richard. ‘‘She’s gone with Albert.” 

“And this is your wedding trip, is it?’ 
said the young lady, cheerily. ‘‘ Well, we'll 
come to my house pretty soon, and we'll 
all get out there. We'll have supper on the 
piazza, and I’ll telephone mother and tell 
her just where you are.” 

The baby faces brightened. ‘P’r’aps 
she’ll come for us in the auto,” suggested 
Richard. 

“We'll see.” ‘ 

The car stopped before a pleasant-looking 
brown house, and they alighted. The young 
lady hurried into the house, and soon the 
children heard the words: ‘‘I am Gertrude 
Winship. Richard and little cousin are safe 
here at my house.”’ 

They did not hear the fervent answer: 
“Bless you! Bless you! At your house? 
How did they get there? Oh, we’ve been so 
anxious! We'll come for them as soon as 
the auto comes home. Can you keep them 
an hour or so?”’ 

“Willingly! Gladly!” Then the young 
lady laughed. ‘‘They say it’s a wedding 
trip.” 

“QO-h!”? groaned the voice. ‘‘Haven’t 
I had enough of that sort of thing? But it’s 
such a relief to know that they are safe. I 
can’t thank you enough.’’ 

The young lady returned to the piazza, 
to find the children playing with a little 
Boston terrier, who walked into their good 
graces at once. He was particularly in- 
terested in the advent of the nice toast and 
hot milk, but was carried off by his mistress 
before his attentions became embarrassing. 
How delicious everything was, the toast 
so crisp and the milk so sweet! 

“T haven’t any wedding cake,” apologized 
the hostess. 

“Toast and milk are best for little boys and 
girls,’’ said Miriam, politely, looking up from 
her second cup. 

It was growing very cool, and she took 
them into the pleasant library and seated 
herself in the sleepy-hollow chair. ‘‘There’s 
room for all three of us here,’’ said she. 

‘The children nestled up beside her, and they 


’ 


answered 
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chattered gayly of the day’s experiences, 
especially of their own wedding trip. 

After a while there were signs of the sand- 
man’s coming, and Miss Winship sang them 
some drowsy little songs. At last she rose 
softly, placed them each in a comfortable 
position, and left them. 

And so, when the auto came, the mother 
found two little children fast asleep in the 
big armchair. She looked at them silently 
for a minute, then she stooped and kissed 
them. 

They started up at once, looked with a 
puzzled gaze at Miss Winship, but were re- 
assured by the mother’s beaming face. 

“My darlings! My darlings!” 
couldn’t say any more. 

“Weddin’ trip,” murmured Miriam. 

“We didn’t get to Grandma Bronson’s 
house,” said Richard, plaintively. 

“No,” said Miriam, ‘‘we came to Miss 
Winship’s house, and there’s a dog—and’’— 

“Stand up, dear,’”’ said the mother, with a 
little quiver in her voice, “stand up, and 
let me put on your jacket.” 

The little people submitted readily to their 
various wrappings. ‘They had had a stren- 
uous day. Mabel’s marriage and her depart- 
ure with Albert had been a trial, and every- 
body had been busy. They had felt forlorn 
and neglected. They werejust two little 
bunches of coats and capes as they were 
bundled into the auto. 

“Now,” whispered the mother, we 
mustn’t forget to thank Miss Winship for 
her goodness to us.” 

“Thank you, Miss Winship,” 
Richard, “‘for being so good to us.” 

“Thank you for your nice supper,” said 
Miriam. 

“And for the dog,” put in Richard. 

“Thank you for everything,” was the final 
duet as the auto puffed away. 

“Next weddin’ trip J take, I’m going to 
see Miss Winship,’ said Richard, decidedly. 

But the mother shivered. ‘‘ Don’t mention 
wedding trips to me,’’ she said. 


She 


“ 


called 


Mr. Bear’s Party. 


One day Mr. Bear caught his foot in a 
trap, which made it, oh, so sore! The next 
day he was very lame and could not go out 
to hunt for his dinner. He grew very, very 
hungry, and said to himself :— 

“Ouch! I will go and ask my kind neigh- 
bors to help me.” 

He went first to the house of Mrs. Fox 
and said: ‘‘Mrs. Fox, oh, kind Mrs. Fox, 
will you please give me something to eat? 
Ouch! I have a poor, lame foot, and I am 
very hungry.” 

Mrs. Fox stuck her head out of the win- 
dow and said, ‘‘Oh, that you, Mr. Bear? 
Well, I’m sorry, but there’s not a bite of 
cold victuals in the house.’”” And she shut 
the window with a bang. Mr. Bear sighed 
and limped away. ‘“‘Mrs. Rabbit will be 
more neighborly,’ he said. So he went to 
Mrs. Rabbit’s house and knocked on the 
door. 

“Mrs. Rabbit, oh, good’ Mrs. Rabbit, 
will you please give me something to eat? 
Ouch! I have a poor, sore foot, and I am 
very hungry.” 

Mrs. Rabbit popped out her long ears 
and said: “Begging? Dear me! We make 
a rule never to give anything at the door. 
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You must apply at the Animal Relief Corps.” 
And she shut the door in his face. 

Mr. Bear sighed and said: “If Mrs. 
Squirrel will not help me, I don’t know where 
I shall get a dinner. I am so hungry that 
I think I am going to die!’” He limped to 
the foot of Mrs. Squirrel’s tree and said:— 

“Mrs. Squirrel, oh, dear Mrs. Squirrel, 
will you please give me something to eat? 
Ouch! I have sucha poor, sore foot, and I 
am so very hungry.” 

But Mrs. Squirrel cried sharply: “I’m 
too busy to attend to you. It is washing day. 
Go along!’ 

Then Mr. Bear shed two tears, plop! plop! 
as he limped away. ‘‘I will make myself a 
belt of bulrushes and pull it very tight, as 
the Indians do,” he said. ‘‘Then maybe I 
shall not feel so faint.” 

As he was doing this he heard a wee voice 
cry; ““Queak, queak! Are you so hungry, 
poor Mr. Bear? Sit right down and have 
dinner with us.” 

Mr. Bear looked up and around, but he 
could see nothing at all. Then he looked 
down, and there at his feet was a little wee- 
wee mouse with her five babies, and they were 
dining merrily upon sweet corn kernels. 

“Thanks, dear Mrs. Mouse!” cried Mr. 
Bear, hungrily. He sat down on his haunches 
and ate with them, and they were a very 
merry party. When dinner was over, Mr. 
Bear licked his lame paw and lay down for 
his usualnap. “‘Rouf-roufl Rouf-roufl’? He 
snored so loud that the little mice squeaked 
and their mother said ‘‘Sh/’’ He slept so 
sound that it was next day before he awoke. 
And his paw was almost well. : 

“Ah-oo-wow!”’ said Mr. Bear, stretching 
himself. ‘I can gét my own dinner to-day 
without begging from any one. Dear Mrs. 
Mouse, you have been very good to me: 
now I will show you a sweet secret!” 

“May the children come, too?”’ asked Mrs. 
Mouse. 

“YVes,’’ cried Mr. Bear, heartily. ‘“‘We 
will have a party!’’ So off they went in 
procession, squeaking gayly. 

Soon they came to Mrs. Squirrel’s tree, 
and her tail was busy, for it was dusting day. 
When she saw the merry party, she stopped 
dusting and said:— 

“Good morning, dear Mr. Bear. 
are you going?” 

“T’m going to give a party,” said Mr. 
Bear, cheerfully. 

“Oh, please may I come?” cried Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

“Uh-huh! I’m sorry,” chuckled Mr. 
Bear; “‘but I fear there will be only enough 
for my friends,” and he waved his paw 
towards the Mouse family. 

°Queak! queak! Now aren’t you sorry!” 
cried the little mice. 

“Sh!” said their mother. But Mrs. 
Squirrel had heard and looked very sorry 
indeed. 

Pretty soon they passed the house of Mrs. 
Rabbit. When she saw the merry party, 
she cocked her long ears eagerly and said:— 

“‘Good-morning, dear Mr. Bear. I hope 
you are well. Where are you going?” 

“T’m going to give a party,” said Mr. 
Bear, cheerfully. 

“Oh, please may I come?’’ cried Mrs. 
Rabbit, hopping up and down. 

“Uh-huh! I’m sorry,” grinned Mr. Bear; 
“but I fear there will be only enough for my 
friends.” 
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“Queak! queak! Now aren’t you sorry 
cried the little mice 

“Sh!” said their mother; but the rabbit’s 
long ears had heard. She looked sorry 
indeed. 

Just before they reached the woods they 
passed Mrs. Fox’s house. She spied them, 
the sly thing! ‘‘Good-morning, dear Mr. 
Bear,” she said. “‘I hope you got your 
dinner. Where are you going?” 

“TI am going to give a party,” said Mr. 
Bear. 

“Oh, please may I come?” cried Mrs. 
Fox, smacking her lips. 

“Uh-huh!” grunted Mr. Bear. “I’m 
sorry, but I fear that there will be only 
enough for my friends.”’ 

“Queak! queak! Now”— 

“Sh!” interrupted the mother mouse. 
But already Mrs. Fox looked sorry. 

“Uh-huh!”’ chuckled Mr. Bear, and he 
led the six mice straight to a hollow tree in 
the woods. ‘‘Here is the party,’ he said. 
And, lo and behold! the tree was full of 
delicious wild honey of wild bees—the kind 
that bears like best! 

‘Help yourselves,” said Mr. Bear, hos- 
pitably. And they did. Such a fine party! 
Oh, wouldn’t you like to be there? 

Uh-huh!—A bbie Farwell Brown, in “‘ Kin- 
dergarten Review.” 


What Charlie Heard. 


“‘T wonder if grandpa is taking Clover’s calf 
away?” 

Charlie Jay in bed with his eyes shut, but he 
was sure he was wide awake. He was very 
glad he was at grandpa’s, though he felt 
a little surprised because he couldn’t re- 
member anything about yesterday. He was 
glad he couldn’t, because he began to think 
it was nearly time to be going home, and then 
school would begin. 

“Clover must be standing at the bars, try- 
ing to get out and follow,” he thought, ‘‘she’s 
making such a fuss. I’ll hurry and get 
dressed, and perhaps grandpa’ll let me go, 
too.” 

He opened his eyes to bound out of bed, 
and—well, he didn’t because he couldn’t. 
He was on the wrong side, and up close against 
the wall. 

And he wasn’t at grandpa’s either. He 
was in his own little room at home, and the 
fog-horn was blowing so that the boats on 
the lake might find their way into the har- 
bor. 

“The City of Detroit must have had a 
hard time getting in this morning jby the 
way the whistle blew,” said papa at the 
breakfast table. 

“T dreamed she had lost her calf,’ said 
Charlie—Anna M. Pratt, in Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Little Robert and Jim, the grocer’s de- 
livery man, were great friends, and, on the 
momentous day when Robert emerged from 
dresses to knickerbockers, he waited eagerly 
in front of the house for Jim’s coming. 

But the delivery man, when he came, 
busied himself about his wagon without 
seeming to see anything unusual in his 
small chum’s appearance. Robert stood 
round hopefully in various conspicuous 
positions until he could stand it no longer. 

“Jim,” he burst out at last, ‘‘is your horses 
‘fraid of pants?’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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To the few who were privileged to take 
their farewell of Mrs. Howe on the quiet 
slopes of Mount Auburn it must have been 
a beautiful and significant moment when the 
clouds, which had hung heavily all day, parted, 
the western sky turned suddenly radiant, 
and the sunshine revealed a world of color 
and light like that in which she seemed 
always to live. The clouds drew together 
again, and the mists gathered; but one could 
not forget the beauty that had been shown 
and the wonderful golden light that trans- 
formed the hour and vanished. 

It was a simple service at the Church of 
the Disciples, impressive not because of 
stately ritual or ceremonial effects, but be- 
cause of the personal feeling that seemed 
vibrant in the atmosphere, the many friends 
who came together, the voiceless tributes 
of flowers that represented the affectionate 
respect of many hundreds more, differing 
perhaps in their native speech, but one in 
the honor they would do their friend, and 
because of the certainty that this service, 
barring the absence of her dear pastor, 
Dr. Ames, was the one Mrs. Howe would 
herself have found most beautiful. It was 
a tenderly triumphant service, from the 
organ strains with which it began to the 
moment, perhaps most impressive of all, 
when, as the little white coffin,—how small 
it seemed to hold so much!—borne out by 
Mrs. Howe’s grandsons, halted a moment 
and the bugle-notes sounded taps, the sol- 
dier’s good-night. 

Before the doors were opened people 
waited patiently for their chance to enter, 
and many stood throughout the services. 
When the organist played from Beethoven, 
Bach, and Mendelssohn, one recalled Mrs. 
Howe’s. own words written on a similar 
occasion :— 


“The heavy steps that ’neath new burdens 

tread, 

The heavy hearts that wait upon the dead, 

The struggling thoughts that single out 

through tears 

The happy memories of bygone years;... 

But, as the cadence moves, the song flowers 
fling 

To us the promise of eternal spring, 

Love that survives the wreck of its delight, 

And goes, torch-bearing, into darksome 
night.” 


Slowly the procession came into the church, 
headed by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Rev. 
William Safford Jones, minister of the Chan- 
ning Church in Newport, where Mrs. Howe 
has been a faithful attendant through many 
summers. The solemn words, ‘‘I am the 
resurrection and the life,’ were recited 
with impressive clearness. A choir of blind 
boys and girls from the Perkins Institution 
in South Boston took the place of the regular 
choir of the church, singing Jules Jordan’s 
anthem, ‘‘Why should his Beloved sleep?”’ 
Dr. Eliot read selections from the familiar 
Bible passages to which one turns instinc- 
tively for the steadying that nothing else can 
give, beginning with ‘‘ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd”; the congregation sang the hymn, 
“For all the Saints who from their Labors 
rest”; Mr. Jones prayed, uttering words 
of gratitude for a noble life; and Mrs. Evta 
Kileski Bradbury sang Handel’s “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.”’ 

Dr. Eliot prefaced his own words of eulogy 
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by reading the written words of Dr. Charles 
G. Ames. 


THE LETTER FROM DR. AMES. 


I should hardly venture to send to this 
occasion the briefest tribute to our ascended 
friend, except in compliance with her wish 
expressed to me as her pastor for the last 
twenty years. For more than twice twenty 
years she has been a loyal member of this 
church,—her ‘“‘dear little church’? as she 
called it. But she was too broad and cath- 
olic to narrow her fellowship and sympa- 
thies to any sect. She was a lover of faith- 
ful people of every name; as she was a lover 
of truth wherever found,—a child of the 
Light. 

Her hatred of tyranny and injustice had 
its root in her most generous sentiments. 

Her discipleship was a part of her life. 
She loved the name of Jesus and sometimes 
gave expression to this love by a few tender 
words at our simple communion service. 

About once a year it was her delight to 
preach us a sermon, expressive of the thought 
and feeling which had been slowly ripening 
in her mind and heart. 

In general, religion was to her a matter of 
course, not to be distinguished from life itself. 
At least, she gave no sign of inward conflict 
or struggle. The Beauty and Joy of the 
Lord set themselves to the music which per- 
vaded her being. 

What a long, rich, happy life! And what 
an afterglow follows the setting of her earthly 
sun! 


“Twelve long, sunny hours bright to the edge 
of darkness, 
... Then ...a crown of stars.”’ 


Dr. Eliot’s memorial address was a fit 


expression of the hour, and uttered in mem- 
orable words the feelings of many hearts. 


THE ADDRESS OF DR. ELIOT. 


This is not the time or place for studied 
eulogy, nor can any single voice express 
the depth of feeling that has drawn this com- 
pany together. Weare gathered here simply 
to bring our tribute of gratitude and rey- 
erence. Each one of us has some particular 
reason for grateful appreciation; but, what- 
ever may be the separate and individual 
ties that have bound us in love and honor to 
Mrs. Howe, all of us alike share the im- 
pression of the richness and abundance of 
her nature and the prodigality of her gifts. 

The Scripture phrase which one thinks 
of in connection with this life is the word 
of the Master, ‘““I am come that ye may have 
life and have it more abundantly.’ This is 
a career that speaks to us of the abundance 
of life, of richness of experience, of com- 
pleted roundness of character and achieve- 
ment, of rare gifts nobly used. Here was a 
life rich in aspiration and accomplishment, 
rich in love given and received, rich in wide- 
spread and penetrating influence, a life ra- 
diant with encouragement to the end. 

She passed through the changeful ex- 
periences of more than ninety fruitful years,— 
the happy days of sheltered childhood, the 
years of brilliant and beautiful youth, the 
sacred obligations of wife and mother, 
the varied experiences of ceaseless philan- 
thropic labors, the fascinating diversity of 
social relationships, the applause of listening 
thousands, the accumulated honors of age. 
She enriched our literature. She inspired our 
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patriotism. She upbuilt our ideals alike of 
domestic fidelity and happiness and of pub- 
lic-spirited service. She was interested in 
everything,—in nature, in events, in persons, 
in causes, in truth. She loved the New 
England landscape and delightedly explored 
the mysterious processes of the world of 
nature, its beautiful adaptations, its pre- 
cise and orderly laws. . She was interested in 
the welfare of all her fellow-beings, ready to 
rejoice with the glad, eager to help the down- 
trodden and oppressed everywhere. She was 
interested in philosophy and pursued truth 
all her days, calmly, but eagerly. She 
found truths that sustained her in all the 
vicissitudes of experience. She had con- 
fidence in goodness, in its reality, its per- 
manence, its power to conquer evil. She 
had confidence in love as the supreme 
reality. 

She believed in conscientious work and 
never despaired of a cause because it was 
unpopular. She-had an overflowing sym- 
pathy, broad as humanity, including white 
and black, Greek and Armenian, bond and 
free. Her mind was affirmative. She said 
“Yes”? more often than she said “No.” 
She had faith, not opinions or dead beliefs, 
but faith,—a faith which saw God present in 
nature, present in Providence, present in the 
souls of men; which found him in all changes, 
in all joys and sorrows, in the immediate 
duty of the hour, in the large visions of the 
ages. 

Mrs. Howe enjoyed all the privileges of 
the abundant life while she avoided its 
perils. Many a scholar there is to whom 
knowledge has come, but from whom wisdom 
has stayed away, who has grown less human 
as his learning increased; but with Mrs. 
Howe experience was always applied; it 
was sacred as a gift of God, and its purpose 
was to enlarge serviceableness, to multiply 
points of contact with the needs of human- 
ity. 

Her life was abundant in friendship and 
in public and private honor, but she de- 
pended neither upon praise nor blame. 
She was far from insensible to the admira- 
tion that surrounded her, but it never spoiled 
her. She accepted her place in people’s 
hearts simply and naturally, thankfully 
recognized her privileges and trusted the 
obligations they imposed to keep her from 
vainglory. No lot is too rich, no gifts too 
abundant, for a soul that enters into its 
privileges full of humility before God, love 
for humanity and deep desire of helpfulness. 

She lived always in the inspiration of 
great convictions and with a happy trust in 
the heart of the universe. But her spiritual 
gifts were not luxuries for her own use, but 
trusts for her fellow-men. Her thought each 
day was not what the world could do for 
her, but what she could do for the world. 

She found the joy of life in the use of her 
rare endowments. Hers was the gift of 
humor. Many a cloud was driven away by 
the bright spirit of laughter. Hers was the 
gift of bounteous, all-embracing hospital- 
ity—of mind, and heart, and home. She had 
a real democracy of soul which counted 
nothing human as foreign to her. Hers was 
the gift of interpretation. She knew how 
to turn sight into insight. She could dis- 
cover the possibilities of poetry in the mean- 
est events and emergencies. Hers was the 
gift of communication, the power of solving 
and persuasive speech, She transmitted 
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that which she received. She could say in 
her prayer, ‘‘The glory thou hast given me 
I have given to them.”’ 

She found the rewards of life in life itself, 
in the enrichment of experience, the new 
opportunities of attainment and _ service. 
Her good obtained was only tidings of some- 
thing better. The richest joy of her life was 
the discovery of her capacity to inspire and 
impart life. 

Too often we have been told that the 
Christian life is one of renunciation and self- 
denial, the giving up of pleasures or of free- 
dom of thought and action. That was not 
her way of looking at things. ‘The Christian 
ideal to her was not one of negation, but of 
appreciation, not of renunciation, but of the 
use of the gifts of God. Religion to her 
meant not subtraction, but addition, not 
diminution of power, but multiplication of 
freedom and power and joy. ‘To accept the 
privilege of life with an alert body, an open 
mind, a sensitive imagination, and a stead- 
fast will, that was to her the Father’s busi- 
ness in which she had a partnership. 

I think not only of the abundance of this 
life, but of its perfect poise,—a quality which 
grows more and more beautiful as we tire 
of the fantastic and one-sided types of 
character which the world often admires. 
Here was not only fulness of life, but sym- 
metry of life. She was expectant without 
impatience, progressive, but always ready to 
wait, full of confidence, but never arrogant, 
serene, but enthusiastic. 

So much of the noblest life disappoints 
us with its partialness. So many people we 
admire are great only upon certain sides and 
in other aspects are comparatively small. 
The more do we value a human life rich and 
full and strong all around. Here was a life 
where the length and breadth and height 
were equal. By length of life I do not mean 
its mere duration, but the reaching on and 
out of a soul on the lines of its special powers, 
the impulse of a life toward the ends that it 
was meant to serve. The breadth of a life 
is its outreach in human sympathy, and the 
height of a life is its reach upward, its con- 
sciousness of divine realities, its sense of 
communion with and commission from God. 
Length without breadth may be hard and 
narrow; breadth without length may be 
thin and shallow; length and breadth with- 
out height may be flat and unprofitable. 
Here was a soul which conceived distinct 
purposes, yet which found in its earnest 
effort to fulfil its own career the interpreta- 
tion of the careers of other souls and the 
transfiguration of its own experience. 

The secret of her amazing vitality and 
widespread usefulness was that she kept 
always in contact with the real and per- 
manent sources of power. The dynamic of 
duty and faith and love worked through her. 
The subtle mystery of the life eternal flowed 
through her nature and her experience out 
into the complicated mechanism of the life 
of the world about her., 

With glad hearts we have all remarked 
the exceptional vitality of her powers in old 
age. That meant simply that she had 
begun to live the eternal life;here and now, 
the kind of life that does not decay or change, 
the life which is not merely future existence, 
but present renewal in the Spirit. 

- Not long ago she said to her beloved 
minister, Dr. Ames: “‘ The lower I drain the 
cup of life, the sweeter it grows, All the sugar 
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is at the bottom.” 
repeats the same satisfaction :— 


“‘T have made a voyage upon a golden river, 
*Neath clouds of opal and of amethyst. 


Along its banks bright shapes were moving 


ever, 
And threatening shadows melted into mist. 


“My journey nears its close: in some still 
haven 
My bark shall find its anchorage of rest, 
When the kind Hand, which every good has 
given, ; 
Opening with wider grace, shall give the 
best.”’ 


Many have been the signs of _ honor, 
genuine and often unpremeditated, paid to 
the memory of Mrs. Howe. During the day 
memorial services were held in all the pub- 
lic schools of the city. At the opening of a 
session of the Congregational Council a 
brief memorial service was held, and Presi- 
dent George A. Gates delivered a_ brief 
eulogy. As the white hearse, drawn by 
white horses,—an unusual sight in the East,— 
passed through Harvard Square, business 
ceased and men and women stood in silent 
respect, a scene which was repeated as it 
approached Mount Auburn gates. 

Mrs. Howe’s life spanned great events 
and contributed much to the triumphs of 
nobler thought, braver action, and growing 
brotherhood, which it included. Her eyes 
beheld the coming of the Lord in “the 
culmination of prophecies, the birth of new 
hopes, and a marvellous multiplication of 
the ideas which promote human happiness 
and of the resources which enable man to 
make himself master of the world.’’ She 
once summed up the marvels she had seen 
in these words: ‘To attain instantaneous 
communication with our friends across 
oceans and through every continent; to 
command locomotion whose swiftness changes 
the relation of space and time; to steal from 
Nature her deepest secrets, and to make 
disease itself the minister of cure; to compel 
the sun to keep for us the record of scenes and 
faces,—these are some of the achievements. 
Even more wonderful than these may we 
esteem the moral progress of the race, the 
decline of political and religious enmities, 
the growth of good will and mutual under- 
standing between nations, the waning of 
popular superstitions, the spread of civic 
ideas, the recognition of the mutual obli- 
gations of classes, the advancement of women 
to dignity in the household and efficiency in 
the state.’ It was as a contributor and in- 
spirer in this moral progress that Mrs. Howe’s 
name will be longest remembered. 


The Ministry of Hospitality. 


Hospitality affords one of the most beauti- 
ful forms of ministry. There are so many 
homeless folk in the world that we who 
have homes ought to give out of the abun- 
dance of our home happiness. The young 
men and women of our large cities, who have 
left their country homes to join the army of 
wage-earners or students, the older people 
and “‘derelicts,’? whose own homes have been 
broken up and who fill the middle-class 
boarding houses and small hotels,—how 
grateful to them is the family dinner in a 
cosey home, where every one may have a 
“second helping!’’ There are the country 
people who long for the sights and shopping 
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of the city, and the tired city folk who sigh 
for the rest of the country,—how delightful 
for the one class the city invitation and for 
the other the summons to the country! 
With thoughtful discrimination, hospitality 
fits the right guest into the right place at the 
right time, and all the rest is easy. ‘“‘An 
atmosphere of friendliness” is the pretty 
phrase in which a clever woman described a 
newly established home she had been visit- 
ing. Surely no more precious ornament 
could a home possess, and it is the quality 
which makes for hospitality. For true hos- 
pitality should hit the happy medium be- 
tween stiffness and effusiveness, between 
frugality and extravagance: it should be 
just pure friendliness—Estelle M. Hurll, in 
the Congregationalist. 


The International Prison Congress. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Now that it is all over, the five years of 
anticipation, the preparation for the gather- 
ing in Washington, the long tour of twenty- 
one hundred miles visiting prisons, and the 
Congress itself a thing of the past, we may 
look calmly at the records to see what has 
been accomplished. So far as I know the 
Unitarian body was the only religious so- 
ciety to send an official delegate to report 
on what we might expect as the result of this 
meeting. Since I was appointed to that 
duty, it is fitting that the Christian Register 
should take up the tale and announce the 
conclusions of a meeting whose office was to 
find the wisest way of treating crime and the 
criminal. 

This was the eighth International Prison 
Congress. Though the first was held in 
1872, in London, this is the only one that 
has taken place here. They are held once 
in five years, and the former cities where 
they have met were Stockholm, Rome, St. 
Petersburg, Paris, Brussels, and Budapest. 
The next time it goes to London, with Sir 
Evelyn Ruggles-Brise as president. 

Mr. Barrows was elected president at 
Budapest and would have presided at the 
Washington sessions. In his place Prof. 
Charles Richmond Henderson welcomed the 
Congress and guided its doings. 

Twenty-two countries are affiliated with 
the Congress; that is, they have each one 
member on the Commission, which is the 
executive body connected with the organiza- 
tion, and each pays its share toward the 
necessary expenses. In addition any coun- 
try may send delegates to attend the dis- 
cussions. There are thirty-eight different 
nations represented in Washington and 
many of our own States; for the American 
Prison Association held its annual meet- 
ing immediately before, and most of the 
wardens were present. On Sunday there 
was joint attendance in one of the Washing- 
ton churches. 

All the work of the Congress comes under 
one of four heads: Penal Law, Prison Ad- 
ministration, Prevention of Crime, and Treat- 
ment of Juveniles. These four sections 
meet in different rooms in the forenoon, and 
in the afternoon there is a general session of 
the whole body to discuss the conclusions of 
the sections. If these are adopted by the 
general session, they are published as the 
decision of the Congress. 

Each section is organized with a president, 
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vice-president, and secretary. Three of the 
presidents were men, and Dr. Katharine B. 
Davis, head of the Bedford Reformatory, 
was the fourth. Papers on sixteen topics 
are brought before the sections. These are 
prepared in advance, and are reviewed and 
summarized by persons appointed for the 
purpose. More than one hundred and forty 
papers were sent in from many lands. Of the 
sixteen reviewers three were women: Miss 
Davis, Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder, and Mrs. 
Isabel C. Batrows. 

For years they have discussed the inde- 
terminate sentence. They have never voted 
to recommend it. This year the Congress 
had a chance to see its application; for be- 
fore the meeting all of the official delegates 
were sent on a twenty-one hundred mile 
circular trip, by the United States govern- 
ment, to visit institutions. At Elmira and 
in Indiana they saw reformatories conducted 
under the so-called indeterminate law. This 
year they passed a resolution, almost unani- 
mously, to the effect that the indeterminate 
sentence should be applied as a part of the 
reformatory system. It also determined 
on the need of individual treatment of all 
criminals. The fears of many that under 
this system men might be unjustly held was 
met by a resolution that the parole board 
should be so constituted ‘‘as to exclude all 
outside influences, afid consist of a com- 
mission made up of at least one represen- 
tative of the magistracy, one of the prison 
administration, and one representing medical 
science.”’ 

To people in Massachusetts, New York, 
and Indiana this may seem hardly a new 
doctrine; but, when it is remembered that 
very few of our own States have begun to 
live up to it, it is a great thing that the body 
which speaks to all the world on prison 
matters now recommends the indeterminate 
sentence and proposes all the safeguards 
necessary. 

There is not space to give the twenty or 
more decisions on other points. They can 
be learned from the official reports which 
are issued by the Department of State. 

Of course such a congress is absolutely 
unsectarian, yet when one carries such an 
atmosphere of saintliness about him as the 
beloved secretary, Dr. Guillaume of Berne, 
Switzerland, he cannot help diffusing it. 
The word ‘‘ Unitarian’’ was not spoken dur- 
ing the Congress, but it spoke for itself un- 
named. In his youth Dr. Guillaume knew 
Theodore Parker, and sat with him in sight 
of the glorious Swiss mountains and dis- 
coursed on even loftier themes. He knew 
and loved Channing’s Works. He had read 
and loved Tuckerman and other noble men 
of our faith. And his heart was wholly 
given to the man with whom he has worked 
so closely for fifteen years. When his friends 
remonstrated with him for venturing on this 
long, hard journey at his age,—for he is 
almost eighty-three,—he gently persisted, 
with the words, “‘I am going to see the home 
of my beloved Samuel Barrows.’’ So every 
day in the bulletin which appeared each 
afternoon during the session there were ex- 
tracts from Unitarian writers, bearing on 
the subjects under discussion; and Chan- 
ning, Parker, Tuckerman, Barrows, and 
others being dead, yet spoke. 

It now remains for the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, which unconsciously held the bal- 
ance of moral power at this International 
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Prison Congress, to take up its work and 
preach its gospel. Certainly it is wholly in 
harmony with our own belief in the duty and 
responsibility of the individual and of the 
endless hope and opportunity given us to 
work out our own salvation. The first step 
would be for every Unitarian clergyman to 
adopt “Prison Sunday,’ and preach to his 
people on their practical duties in connection 
with the four great themes of the world 
Prison Congress: right laws, proper prison 
administration, the prevention of crime, and 
the care of children, so that they may not 
become delinquents. They can get all the 
material they need for suggestion from the 
secretary of the Massachusetts Prison Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Warren G. Spalding, Pemberton 
Square, Boston. 

Dear Dr. Guillaume would feel that his 
weary pilgrimage of ten thousand miles was 
well rewarded if four hundred Unitarian 
pulpits would ally themselves in carrying on 
the work to which he has devoted his life in 
the broad, generous spirit of the Unitarian 
faith. 


New York City. 


: H. C. Maitra. 


Principal H. C. Maitra, the head of the 
City College in Calcutta, an institution of a 
thousand students and with thirty profes- 
sors conducted under the auspices of the 
Brahmo-Somaj of that city, of which asso- 
ciation Principal Maitra is also the honored 
president, is now visiting New England. He 
has been heard on numerous occasions both 
in our churches and general associations, 
and has made a very delightful impression. 
His fluency and command of the English 
language are quite remarkable. The sen- 
timents which he uttered found a ready re- 
sponse in the hearts of his hearers. Avoid- 
ing all extremes of theological statement 
and displaying much tact in his comments 
on the social and political conditions of 
India, he has emphasized the great prin- 
ciples of religion which the Brahmo-Somajes 
hold in common with the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches of this country. One 
of the best features of his addresses is the 
questions which he permits his hearers to 
put to him at their close, and through which 
additional light has been shed upon the prob- 
lems of Hindu society and religion. Among 
his addresses have been: ‘‘Immortality of 
the Human Soul,” ‘Universal Religion and 
India’s Contribution to it,’ ‘Emerson from 
a Hindu Point of View,” ‘The Principles 
and Endeavors of the Brahmo-Somaj in 
India,’ ‘‘The Depressed Classes in India 
and what is being done for their Elevation,” 
“The Bibles of the East,’’ ete. Principal 
Maitra has spoken before the Boston Uni- 
tarian Club, where he was introduced by 
ex-Gov. Long, the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston, the South Middlesex and 
Norfolk Conferences, the Ministerial Union, 
the Ministers’ Monday Club, the Ministers’ 
Institute at Marblehead, the Cosmopolitan 
Club of Harvard University, and other so- 
cieties. He also preached for Rev. Mr. 
Dole at Jamaica Plain on the 16th and is 
to preach at Northampton and address the 
students at Smith College on the g3oth. 
At eight o’clock in the evening, October 28, 
he is to give his lecture on ‘“‘Emerson in 
India”? at Emerson Hall, Cambridge, under 
the auspices of Harvard University. Mr. 
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Maitra has also preached in Hartford for 
Revs. J. T. Sunderland and J. C. Adams, 
and addressed other organizations in that 
city. He is to speak at Meadville Theo- 
logical School under the auspices of the 
Ballou lectureship and give other addresses 
to the students, and will probably take part 
in the Theodore Parker Memorial meetings 
to be held in Chicago, November 15 to 18. 
It is hoped he may also be heard in New 
York during his visit. His present plan is 
to sail from New York on the 17th of 
November for England, where he has im- 
portant engagements awaiting him. Prof. 
Maitra’s visit will long be remembered for 
the interest and importance of his philosoph- 
ical and practical addresses and the charm of 
his personal intercourse. 


The 
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Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. 


An appeal has been sent out to friends of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
asking for support and co-operation. The 
Federation has received from denomina- 
tional appropriations and individual con- 
tributions combined an income of less than 
$1,000 a year. The work has been carried 
on with rigid economy, yet the deficit has 
grown yearly until it amounted on Septem- 
ber 1 to $950. Plans are being matured, 
which promise to secure $1,000 annually 
from the denominational bodies ($650 be- 
ing already appropriated), and at least as 
much more from individuals, thus insuring 
the future. The time seems ripe, therefore, 
for wiping out the deficit. $100 has been 
pledged conditionally on the raising of a 
full $1,000 for this purpose. 

The work done speaks for itself. The 
Massachusetts Federation is said to lead 
the country in this work, and progress in 
the future is assured if public opinion sup- 
ports the work already well begun. 


An Installation in Brussels. 

In the shadow of the Palace of Justice, 
that chef-d’euvre of Belgian architecture, a 
congregation of about eighty liberal souls 
assembled together on October 2 at the in- 
stance of the Rev. J. Hocart to greet his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. Paul Teissonniére. In the 
large hall of the German School, flanked by 
a life-sized photograph of the German Em- 
peror, the auspicious meeting took place, and 
a front seat was occupied by a venerable 
supporter, aged eighty-eight,—an impres- 
sive sight. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. Hocart gave 
various details of the reverses which the 
church had undergone since its inception in 
November, 1881, and during its twenty-nine 
years it has shown an extraordinary tenacity 
of life in the midst of various petty perse- 
cutions. For instance, its meeting-house has 
been, amongst other places, at the top of a 
café and in a dancing saloon: it has now 
found an apparently stable resting-place in 
the German School. 

Rev. J. Hocart was supported by the 
Revs. E. Picard of Dordrecht, A. Rey of 
Liége, E. Giran of Amsterdam, and Prof. 
L. Auspach of the Brussels University, all 
of whom eulogized the work done by Rey. 
Mr. Hocart and wished the incoming minister 
Godspeed. 

Rey. Paul Teissonniére is a Frenchman, 
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thirty-eight years old, and is the son of an 
orthodox clergyman. In his discourse he 
expressed thanks for all kind wishes, and 
complimented Rev. Mr. Hocart on his long 
and difficult work. His opinion of Rev. Mr. 
Hocart, shared, he thought, by the whole 
congregation, was to the effect that he had 
never come across a better and more con- 
scientious man. 

Rev. Mr. Hocart mentioned that he had 
received letters of sympathy and good will 
from the American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, and the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association of London, England, and 
further stated that, although he was retiring 
from the ministry, owing to failing health, 
he remains attached to the movement and 
the church both in thought and in action. 

STEPHEN TURNER. 

BoucHouT, NEAR ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 
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Report of the Children’s Mission. 


The sixty-first report of the Children’s 
Mission which is going out to the Sunday- 
schools this week is certainly one of the most 
attractive which this charity of our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools has yet produced. The pict- 
ures alone, without the text, give one an ex- 
cellent idea of the good work-which is being 
done, and the text gives a most careful ac- 
count of methods in detail. A new feature 
of the report is the marginal notation of the 
points covered. In the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee mention is made of the 
completion of arrangements with the Boston 
Newsboys’ Club and the Society for Help- 
ing Destitute Mothers and Infants, so that 
every portion of the building once used as 
a children’s home is now fully utilized for 
charitable purposes, and even the yard is 
used alternately by groups of girls and 
boys. In the superintendent’s report special 
attention is called to the fact that since the 
adoption of the new method of caring for 
children the work has grown three or four 
fold. During the year, in addition to the 
146 children who were at its opening in charge 
of the Mission, the cases of 694 other chil- 
dren have been dealt with: thus 840 children 
have come under the beneficent influence of 
the Mission, and 7,444 weeks of board have 
been given. Though the work should be 
still looked upon as the chief benevolent 
activity of the Unitarian Sunday-schools, 
the young people are not nearly able to 
meet the demands made upon the treasury, 
and adults are called upon to help. Those 
who desire to contribute to this work should 
send their donations to either William H. 
Slocum, treasurer, or Parker B. Field, super- 
intendent, at 279 Tremont Street, Boston. 


The Boston Pageant. 


On the evenings of November 10, 11, and 
12, with a matinée on Saturday afternoon, 
the pageant ‘“‘From Cave Life to City Life”’ 
will be given in the Boston Arena by the 
Boston-1915 organization. 

. The first scene in the pageant will show the 
simplest home of man,—the cave-dweller 
and his family. Next will be presented 
community life among the Indians, illus- 
trated by a tribe of Iroquois Indians from 
Northern New York. The coming of the 
missionaries and the introduction of Chris- 
tianity will follow, and the settlement by 
the colonists will show another step forward 
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in the progress of home-making. The 
growth in the colonial settlements will be 
depicted, and pupils from local and metro- 
politan high schools will show the beginning 
of the school system. 

A contrast will be made between methods 
of transportation and living in colonial 
times and the present. The town-crier will 
show the way in which news was spread in 
the early days of the colony, and the wireless 
telegraph will indicate the latest means 
which science has perfected for flashing news 
from one part of the country to another 
through the wireless telegraph. 

The characteristics of the perfect city of 
the future will be depicted, where work, 
health, and recreation will be the portion of 
our citizens. Groups of native dancers from 
the different countries of the world will 
illustrate their folk dances and bring out the 
point that the perfect city should welcome 
worthy citizens from all parts of the globe. 

The final feature of the pageant will be a 
tableau representing Boston and her neigh- 
bors. This will be impersonated by thirty 
figures representing the surrounding districts 
of Boston, grouped around a central ‘figure, 
Boston itself. Before this group the pag- 
eanters will pass to their various places for 
the final assembly, when audience and per- 
formers will join in singing patriotic hymns. 

The pageant is to be part of a civic advance 
campaign to be held November 10-22, a 
campaign designed to arotse the city pride 
of Boston and the whole metropolitan dis- 
trict. These meetings will bring out the 
importance of cleaner streets and healthier 
homes and better milk and rational play 
and freedom from child labor, and other 
social forces working for the common welfare. 


Social and Public Service. 


EDITED BY ELMER S. FORBES. 
(Communications for this column are invited, and may 
be sent to the editor at 25 Beacon Street, Boston.] 


Augusta (Me.), First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, minister.—Late in 
the spring there was organized in Augusta 
a girls’ club from among the employees of 
the two large publishing houses in the city. 
Many of the girls come to the city from other 
places and are no longer under direct home 
influences; and it was felt that the forma- 
tion of a club would promote friendliness and 
sociability, and perhaps make it possible to 
give instruction in music, manual training, 
literature, and other branches of education. 
It is planned to introduce into the club 
certain forms of diversion which will prove 
attractive and entertaining. There are 
nearly three hundred girls in the two pub- 
lishing houses, and fifty or more are on the 
charter list of the club. The club was 
started by Mrs. Pauline J. Myrick, assisted 
by Rev. Edwin M- Slocombe and others. 
It is non-sectarian. The preliminary meet- 
ings were held in the parlors of the Uni- 
tarian church and in the hall of the Lith- 
gow Library. It is proposed to find club 
quarters in some convenient portion of the 
city, and this matter, as well as a suitable 
name for the club, has been left to the ad- 
visory board, to becomposed of two members 
from each of the churches in the city. The 
movement is full of promise, and much 
good is hoped to come from it. 
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West Upton (Mass.), First Unitarian 
Society, Rev William A. Wood, minister.— 
The Young Men’s Fraternity of this church 
spent two very happy weeks camping at 
Long Pond, East Jaffrey, N.H., early in 
July. Thirteen members made the trip at 
a total cost of $72, including fares from 
Worcester. The provisions were shipped 
direct from Boston, saving expense and in- 
suring prompt delivery. Six tents and two 
canoes were shipped to the station, and a 
team hired to take all the goods to the lake. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. F. A. Stratton 
one of the finest camping sites on the lake 
was secured, near the best of drinking water 
and close to a splendid ball field. The camp 
was located about a mile and a half from the 
village, making access to other conveniences 
handy. One large tent was used for meals 
and a large fire jack for cooking purposes. 
A large oil stove taken as an emergency was 
not used, the weather being unusually fine. 
Small tents were found preferable to large 
ones, as it reduced confusion sure to follow 
where many camp together. Sleeping bags, 
experience has shown, are better than 
separate blankets. No fire-arms of any 
description were allowed, and those who 
could not swim were closely watched when 
on the water. The trip was remarkable for 
an entire absence of friction among the 
members, good humor at jokes and pranks 
prevailing throughout. Two side trips were 
taken with much profit. One day was 
spent on Mt. Monadnock, a round trip of 
over twenty miles. Another was made to 
Wilton, where the members attended the 
Unitarian fair. On the Fourth the boys 
competed in athletic games in the village, 
winning first and second places in the hun- 
dred-yard dash. Canvas canoes built by a 
member of the club afforded water sports at 
little expense, a single boat being hired for 
fishing purposes. Sun-browned and happy, 
the young men returned héme and at once 
went to their work with renewed pleasure 
and vigor. All who planned made the trip, 
and no one dropped out from sickness or 
any other cause. The minister will cheer- 
fully furnish a detailed statement to any who 
are interested. 

Franklin (Pa.), First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles E. Snyder, minister —A Social 
Study Club was organized last year to con- 
sider frankly and sanely great questions of 
sociology and economics, the series being 
based on Strong’s ‘‘The Gospel of the 
Kingdom.” The plan of the fortnightly 
meetings is that a paper be read on the 
question in hand which is followed by a 
general discussion. The club includes in its 
membership men of every shade of political 
belief, but the discussions are all carried on 
in the most earnest spirit and without un- 
pleasantness. The club was a success and 
will be continued this year. Several Uni- 
tarians among the members of the Central 
Labor Council started last year a series of 
addresses before that body by gentlemen who 
are not members. Of the six speakers three 
were of the Unitarian body. The frankness 
and sympathy of these speakers did much to ~ 
create a friendly and fraternal feeling on 
the part of the members of the council. 
Several of the local Unitarians, including the 
minister, organized an Italian Society last 
winter among about thirty of the Italians 
in the city. Rooms were hired and furnished 
where the society gathered evenings for 
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reading and social purposes, and where 
classes were carried on in English, American 
History, and Civil Government, with the 
minister and other members of the church 
as instructors. The plans for this year 
include a continuance of this work with 
some other classes, probably in general 
history and draughting, and also an effort to 
reach the other Italians in the city and draw 
them toward the influences of the club. 
The purpose of the organization is to fit for 
American citizenship, to supply some training 
for greater earning power, and to furnish a 
social rendezvous of moral influence. Dur- 
ing last winter the minister carried on a 
series of shop meetings in several of the local 
shops. ‘The shopmen regarded them doubt- 
fully, for they have been talked at so much by 
revivalists and all kinds of ‘‘converters”’ 
that they are suspicious of any preacher 
who comes in. However, it was an interest- 
ing experiment, and it will be continued this 
winter to see what finally will come out of it. 
Franklin has for several years had no board 
of health, and the need of such a body be- 
came very apparent. An agitation was 
started which has resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a board of five, which includes the 
Unitarian minister and a prominent physician 
of that church. Good progress has been 
made in these various directions in the past 
year, and plans for further advance are 
developing. This church stands for social 
welfare, and one of the great satisfactions 
is that nearly all the members of the con- 
gregation are at work somewhere on human 
things. 


Unitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Both in recent criticisms and the singular 
opposition which the Fellowship has met 
since its inception the claim is often repeated 
that ‘‘we all are anxious for the removal of 
every form of injustice.’ Accompanying 
this claim is extended argument against the 
Fellowship because the manifold forms of 
injustice have been so strongly denounced. 

If we all are in earnest about these matters, 
then one obligation confronting us is to be 
just to the group who have, through the 
Fellowship, devoted themselves to the task 
of arousing our people to the opportunity 
offered our churches of more effective work 
in this direction. Several of our ministers 
and some of our laymen have asked, ‘‘ Why 
not stop talking and do something?”’ ‘There 
are several answers to this query. 

First, so long as we maintain pulpits for 
the reiteration of familiar, age-old religious 
ideas and ethical principles, so long do we 
exhibit our faith in the worth of talking, 
and this talking we conceive to be doing a 
mighty important thing. 

Second, “our people’? have so long ac- 
customed themselves to the discussion of 
the things wherein we differ from, or have 
differed from others, or as the fashion now 
grows among us, to the habit of boasting 
how the religious world is coming around 
to ‘‘our way” of thinking, that we have ex- 
hausted the power for application in the ef- 
fort of listening. It is even claimed that 
this is the peculiar function of the liberal 
church. In so far as we are a body, we like 
to regard ourselves as an army of generals. 
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Independency has wrought havoc, and we 
are slowly learning to do things together. 

Third, in the language of a permanent 
layman, ‘‘We are a pretty good people, and 
everything is about as well as you can expect 
it to be,”’ represents an attitude quite prev- 
alent, certainly in our older parishes. The 
deadly contentment of an impregnable 
complacency, because of justly esteemed 
religious progenitors, protects ‘“‘our people” 
against undue curiosity concerning the real 
social conditions. The ignorance of the 
blissful though very refined ignorance, 
highly cultured ignorance, or even highly 
financed ignorance, is a difficulty in the way 
of reform. Until the men and women who 
accept the principles of religion, commonly 
held among us, as something more than in- 
tellectual truths,—until they translate them 
into the life of to-day, social evils will wax 
stronger and efforts to overcome them will 
be esteemed as the wild ventures of un- 
balanced minds. ‘The first duty confronting 
the Fellowship is to destroy the apathy 
characterizing the comfortable element. Our 
religion, in so far as we have one differentiated 
from other types, abounds in appeals to men 
to be religious through practical endeavors. 
Our ideals are the loftiest; and, so long as 
the reality in the world about mocks those 
ideals by its distance from them, we are 
challenged to any and every effort to make 
them one. If the discussion of social justice 
by some members of the Fellowship betrays 
heat, it is but the expected resentment of 
aroused souls against deadly indifferentism. 
Surely we are in no immediate danger of 
becoming fanatical. Reverence for the prop- 
erties of which restraint of enthusiasms is 
one is inseparable from our ecclesiastical 
habits. Who of us can believe that any 
serious attention would have been bestowed 
on this whole matter had this advocacy 
been uttered in the almost inaudible tones 
which escape the check of the soft pedal. 
Even if unwarrantably declamatory, as has 
been charged, our people have thereby been 
awakened and the discussion enriched by 
fairness of statement and the wisdom of 
experience. 

But the Fellowship must be credited with 
something more than “mere talk.’ The 
agitation of some of our ministers, awake to 
the social problem, was discerned by the 
sagacious president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association which, in the endeavor to 
provide a safety valve against explosion, 
devised its department of social service. 
It is imaginable that this department may be 
prepared some day to carry on the work and 
prosecute the propaganda which to-day it 
cannot do. Indirectly, at least, this very 
useful function of the Association is attribu- 
table to the Fellowship. 

The Fellowship is responsible, too, for the 
recently appointed commission charged with 
the task of finding out where we are at in 
the stage of social progress. Despite the 
scepticism characterizing this appointment, 
if it represents nothing else, it represents 
a tardy effort of our body to keep abreast 
of other denominations already busy adjust- 
ing their message and methods to the advance- 
ment of social justice. 

The plans of the Fellowship for the coming 
year provide for the continuance of those 
things which have proved of help. The 


monthly bulletins will be issued in larger, 


numbers to permit wider distribution. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. i ' 3988 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 4 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. ‘ 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. > 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals cand 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room, Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. f 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
te lea churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, x11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1806. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 
Organized in 1886. 
The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 
Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H, 
Stearns. 
Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. . 
General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 
Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1900. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
fees Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Buffding, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 18x 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Back W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rev. Henry G. 
Ives, Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Rey. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rev. William T. Brown. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. William W. Peck, 8 Congress 
Street, Boston. 

Executive Committee, Hon. Clarence E, Carr, Rev. Earl 


Spe- | C. Davis, Rey. John H. Applebee, 
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cial efforts will be made to increase the dis- 
cussions of all phases of this problem before 
our churches, Alliances, local rallies, and 
conferences. To do this, speakers prepared 
to discuss these matters will be provided 
wherever desired. 

Another effort will be in the line of con- 
formity to that article in the constitution 
where our object is stated to be “to sus- 
tain one another in the application of ideals 
to the needs of the present day.’ It is 
rumored that some of our ministers have 
suffered or have been discriminated against 
because of their advocacy of some phase of 
social righteousness. The executive com- 
mittee proposes to arrive at the facts in these 
cases and to create a sentiment hospitable 
to the prophetic voice, and guaranteeing the 
perpetuity of a free pulpit as the most valued 
asset of religious progress. 

W. W. PrEcxK, Secretary. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Dr. Crooker’s third lecture will be given 
on Saturday, October 29, at 9.30 instead of 
Wednesday, the 26th, and Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells will speak at 11.30 on Friday, 
instead of 10.30, as announced. ‘These 
changes are made that Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote’s lectures on Hymnody and on the 
Social Teachings of the Hebrew Prophets 
may be completed during the week. These 
lectures are at 9.30 and 10.30, beginning 
Tuesday, October 25. 

The Thursday lecture on November 3 
is by Miss Caroline J. Cook, who will speak 

«of ‘‘The Borrower and his Danger.’’ The 
hour for this lecture is 9.30. 

The last of Mrs. Beatley’s lectures, Satur- 
day at 10.30, will be on “‘Social Service in 
the Sunday-school.’’ These lectures on 
Saturdays are free to all and are of especial 
value to Sunday-school workers. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


The Elements oP. Successful Sun- 
day School. 


At the first meeting of the Boston Sunday 
School Union, a report of which will be found 
in another column, the president of the Sun- 
day School Society made the opening ad- 
dress on the above topic. The report of 
that address, as made by the secretary of 
the Union, is as follows:— 

Mr. Lawrance first reminded the teachers 
that their task was second to none in im- 
portance, and the problem they had to solve 
was how to fulfil their task in the best pos- 
sible way. All success must first be local: 
it is only by making our own school success- 
ful that we can make our denomination 
successful in this work. 

The elements that enter into a successful 
school are of two kinds,—those as viewed 
from the outside, and the real, or vital, 
elements. In the first class comes, first, a 
place of meeting. This should be made as 
attractive as possible, not only by the usual 
means, but by having the proper pictures 
and charts for the work, and the room, above 
all, should be always in order. 
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Second, an hour of meeting is necessary. 
What time is best is a matter of opinion or 
of local conditions; but one thing is sure, 
whatever the hour, the school should begin 
at that hour. We must remember we are 
not only teaching to the mind, but indirectly 
giving lessons in other things. The public 
school always begins on time, is always in 
order. The pupils must be led to feel that 
religious education is as important as arith- 
metic and geography. A strict regard to 
the two elements mentioned will help to 
foster that feeling. 

Third, the Sunday school must have a 
certain support. ‘This should come from the 
church, no matter if the school is the stronger 
of the two. The church’s first expense should 
be for the religious education of its children: 
afterward, if necessary, the children may, 
in turn, give back to the church as much or 
more than it received. 

Fourth, we want pupils, and not neces- 
sarily children, though the Sunday school 
is primarily for them. It is a good thing 
if adults are represented also. We should 
do all we can honorably to secure pupils, 
but we should be careful not to do things 
that would injure other schools. 

Fifth, teachers and officers are needed. 
| As to the minister’s part, whether he is su- 
| perintendent, teacher, or a director of the 
_school, he should be the moving factor in 
/it. He should feel that the Sunday school 
| is the most important part of his work As 
| to the officers and teachers, we cannot get 
too good workers if we are to make the 
Sunday school reach the highest plane it 
can reach. 

Sixth, a course of study is essential. It 
may be uniform lessons, it may be a one-topic, 
three-grade system, it may be a graded 
course; but whatever system is followed, it 
should be a system, and not a matter of 
chance, each teacher teaching what he 
chooses. 

Together with these six essentials there 
will be teachers’ meetings, parents’ meet- 
ings, meetings of the business men of the 
parish in the interest of the school, and all 
these are the things we see outwardly. 

However, they are but the machinery, 
the instrumentality. As machinery is only 
effective when made alive by electricity or 
steam, so this machinery of the Sunday 
school must have something to make it 
alive. What elements are needed to make 
the Sunday school alive? 

First, an intelligent conception of the task 
before us. Religious education is a part of 
general education with all its difficulties and 
perplexities, but it has in addition the relig- 
ious aspect. Weare giving not only things 
about religion to make the pupils intelligent 
in later years, but those impressions which 
will serve them in later life and _ will 
strengthen their characters and enable 
them to become citizens of value and worthy 
fathers and mothers of the future. When 
we realize the magnitude of this task, when 
the church perceives the importance of the 
work, only then can we have a Sunday school 
worthy of the name. 

Second (and this follows immediately 
from the first), the attitude of seriousness 
toward this task. How often this is neg- 
lected! Not till the parish realizes the 
Sunday school should be maintained as well 
as the church; not till a class of little boys 
or little girls is provided with a teacher every 
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Sunday as carefully as a minister is provided 
for the church; not till the standing com- 
mittee is ready in its budget to put down 
the Sunday school as a department that 
must be provided for; not till parents see 
it is as important for their children to learn 
religion as to learn music, and as important 
to attend regularly as at the public school; 
not till the Sunday school is taken thus 
seriously will it be the factor it ought to be. 

Third, after the perception of the great- 
ness of the task, and the attitude of serious- 
ness toward it, comes the Jove of the heart. 
If we love our task, it will be done success- 
fully. To love it, however, is not simply to 
wish to see an organization built up, to de- 
sire a better system or a larger school, but 
to have a genuine love for the child. Then 
we can win them to sensitiveness of con- 
science and to the perception of right and 
wrong. We must love our task because we 
love the children. 

If we have these three vital elements, the 
others—the room, the support, the pupils— 
will fall into line because we have conse- 
crated ourselves to the greatest task God 
ever gave us, and we must give our whole 
hearts to it if we would be worthy of the op- 
portunity that has come to us. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Young People’s Mass Meeting. 


On Sunday, November 20, at half-past 
three o’clock, Tremont Temple is to be the 
scene of a great young people’s meeting. 
It is to take the form of an immense inter- 
national mass meeting of the various young 
people’s organizations in and around Greater 
Boston, in co-operation with the Civic Ad- 
vance Campaign of ‘“ Boston—1915.” 

The general subject is to be ‘‘Opportuni- 
ties and Methods for Young People’s Work 
for Civic Righteousness,’’ and the speakers 
so far known to be arranged are: Rev. 
Clarence A. Vincent, D.D., of Roxbury; 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge; and Guy A. Ham, Esq., of Dor- 
chester. ' Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D., will 
preside, and there will be a praise service at 
3.15 o’clock, with Dr. D. Edwin Wilder, 
leading. 

Among the organizations that have sig- 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, Mass., 25th ult., by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Edward T. Pike and Mrs. Ida T. Parks, both of 
Brookfield. 


In Brookfield, Mass., zoth inst., by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Louis H. R. Gass and Alice Blanchard, both of 
Brookfield. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. ki 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, er Wm. H. Slocum, 7yeas. 
Parker B. Field, Suferintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston, 
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nified their intention of co-operating are 
the Christian Endeavor Unions, the Epworth 
Leagues, the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, the Universalist Young 
People’s League, the Girls’ Friendly Society 
of America, and our own Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

Each organization is entitled to two plat- 
form representatives, but every union in the 
locality is expected to be represented by a 
large delegation. It is hoped that the 
Young People’s Religious Union will show 
its interest by urging the attendance of its 
members in goodly numbers. 


Another Mass Meeting. 


Our Unitarian young people are asked to 
remember the fall meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, to be held in the 
Second Church, Boston, on Sunday afternoon 
and. evening, October 30. The president, 


Mr. Lawrance, is anxious that as large a 
number of our union members and workers 
in the locality as can make this possible will 
plan to attend and give their support and 
interest to the work of our Unitarian Sunday 
schools, where have been laid the foundation- 
stones in the lives and characters of many 
of our noblest and most enthusiastic members. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday morning, October 30, the service 
will be conducted by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes 
of West Newton. 


The regular bi-monthly meeting of offi- 
cers of the South Middlesex Alliance Branches 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thursday, 
November 3, at II A.M. 


The Channing Conference will meet with 
the Society of Bell Street Chapel, Providence, 
R.I., on Wednesday, November 9, at 10 A.M. 
In the evening the Rey. Arthur E. Winn 
will be installed as pastor of the chapel, and 
delegates to the conference are cordially 
invited to remain. 


The first meeting of the Ministrial Union 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Monday, October 31, beginning at 
10.30 A.M. sharp. Rev. Edward Cummings 
will preside. Rev. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York will speak on “‘Is Social Revolu- 
tion the Logic of Unitarianism?’’ Presi- 
dent H. C. Maitra, of Calcutta, Hindoostan, 
will speak on ‘‘The New Religion, and 
India’s Contribution to it,’’ and Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte of Boston, on “Some Lessons to 
learn from the Berlin Congress.’”? Luncheon 
will be served at 12.30. Every minister in 
range of Boston is invited. 


Meetings. 

NortH MippLesExX CONFERENCE.—The 
eighty-ninth session was held Wednesday, 
October 19, with the First Unitarian Church 
in Lowell, Rev. C. T. Billings minister. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Granville Pierce. 
The president, Abiel J. Abbot, welcomed 
the conference. Rev. William I. Lawrance 
spoke on “Religious Education” and an- 
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swered questions. Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
D.D., spoke on “‘ Polish and Hungarian Uni- 
tarianism.’”’ The noon devotional meeting 
was conducted by Rev. Benjamin H. Bailey 
of Westford. Dinner was then served in 
the vestry by the ladies of the society. 
The afternoon session opened with music 
and singing. The roll-call showed an at- 
tendance of 11 ministerial and 229 lay- 
delegates. A resolution in memory of 
Julia Ward Howe was adopted by rising 
vote. The Sunday-school and Missionary 
Committees reported, and a collection was 
taken for the Francestown church to com- 
plete the fifty dollars annual contribution 
to it by the conference. The officers and 
committees of last year were re-elected. 
Votes of thanks were passed to the First 
Unitarian Church of Lowell for its hospi- 
tality and to the principal speakers. Mr. 
George H. Martin of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education then spoke on 
“Moral Education in the Public Schools.” 
The discussion was opened by the president 
inviting to speak Mr. A. K. Whitcomb, 
superintendent of Lowell Public Schools. 
Rey. George Willis Cooke, Rev. Dudley R. 
Child, Rev. Charles T. Billings, and others, 
also spoke in the discussion. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
oF Boston.—The first meeting, twenty- 
eighth season, was held at the South Con- 
gregational Church, Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 17, with 138 delegates and guests, 
representing 43 different schools, present. 
After the social hour and supper the meet- 
ing was called to order by the president, 
Mr. Louis P. Nash, for a brief devotional 
service. Rev. William I. Lawrance was 
given a hearty greeting, and spoke on ‘‘The 
Essential Elements of a Successful Sunday- 
school.”” The substance of Mr. Lawrance’s 
address is in the Sunday School Society’s 
column. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot spoke briefly 
from the point of view of the father, and 
mentioned certain things he wanted his chil- 
dren to learn in the Sunday-school: first, 
the historical facts about the Bible liter- 
ature, as it is absurd that our children should 
know more about the heroes of Greece and 
Rome than about the heroes of the Bible; 
second, the movements in their own com- 
munity for improvement and betterment; 
third, the heroes of religious and national 
history; fourth, the reasons why their fore- 
fathers became Unitarians, and they should 
be taught to love their church as their homes, 
and to associate with it all their impulses 
and ideals; fifth, the Sunday-school should 
have the spirit of reverence, win respect for 
things religious, and awaken wholesome 
religious interest and love. In a few words 
Mrs. Beatley urged teachers to remember 
that the time is short for their work and 
their opportunity great, and that they need 
all vigor and courage to make the most of 
that time. She referred to Mrs. Howe, 
whose death had occurred that day, recalling 
how she had been an inspirer of teachers all 
her life. Mr. McDaniel urged the virtue of 
persistence. Mrs. Maro S. Brooks spoke 
of the two objects of the Sunday-school, 
to instruct and to build character. She 
urged the value of order, attentiveness, and 
promptness. A closing hymn and prayer 
then brought to an end a meeting that will 
be remembered by all who attended it for the 
earnestness and enthusiasm of its speakers, 


Thomas Clayton: 
new church was held September 18. 
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and the practical and stimulating helpful- 
ness of their addresses. 
Secretary. 


Edna H. Stebbins, 


Churches. 


FRESNO, CaAL.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
The first service in the 
It is 


FOR S Alas 
Lithia Springs Park 


250 ACRES 


WHOLE OR IN PART 


A BEAUTIFUL WOODLAND WITH GLENS, 
VALES, AND._MEDICINAL SPRINGS 


A visit to this beautiful place will con- 
vince all that it is ideal in scenery, 
natural resources, etc., for a Leading 
Summer Resort, Health Home, College 
Grounds, and similar Institutions. 


LOCATION 


One mile from Middlesworth Station on 
“Big Four” Route, Shelbyville township, 
Shelby County, Ill. Interurban lines have 
been surveyed to run near the Springs. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Rich soil, great variety of growth. 
Ginseng is native to thesoil, 2,500 thrifty _ 
sugar maples, plenty of gravel for cement 
work, veins of peat, undeveloped coal for 
fertilizing, good prospect for gas and coal. 
The spring water has been analyzed by the 
authorities of the State University. Lith- 
ium is found in small quantity with iron 
and other properties. The water is noted 
for health and cure of many ills. 


GROUNDS DEDICATED 


The grounds were dedicated Sunday, 
August 25, 1901, “in the love of truth and 
spirit of Jesus Christ for the worship of 
God and service to man.” By the terms 
of the deed the use of intoxicating bey- 
erages within the limits is forever prohib- 
ited. There are $20,000 of improvements, 
including over 40 cottages and log cabins, 
public dining hall, excellent auditorium, 
etc. 


PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY 


Annual Chautauqua Assemblies have been 
held for the past seventeen years. Several 
hundred C. L. S. C. students and graduates 
are connected with this centre. Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua is a member of the 
International Chautauqua Alliance. It 
has won highest credit for Chautauqua 
ideals in this and other countries. The 
last assembly was pronounced by all 
campers the best. 


Will be sold (to persons who believe in 
the general purposes and work for which 
the ground was dedicated) at a reduction 
of at least $6,000 from actual value as 
estimated by rate of real estate of no 
more value in the immediate locality. 
Address, 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, 
SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 


/ 
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the fruition of some fifteen years of hope 
and plans of the congregation and is now 

practically completed. The formal dedi- 

cation will be held early next month. The 

new church shows a distinct departure from 

the accepted lines of architecture in relig- 
' ious structures. It is an adaptation of the 
bungalow type. No paint has been used 
in the building, artistic staining being sub- 
stituted to bring out the natural beauties 
of the wood grain. The exterior is of 
stained boards, while the roof is shingled. 
The general effect of the interior finishing 
will be Flemish oak. Many unique and 
tasteful ideas have been carried out in the 
finishing of the entire building. Bodily 
comforts have not been neglected, and an 
up-to-date heating plant has been installed. 
There will be plenty of light and ventila- 
tion. Seventy-eight windows are in the 
building. While the structure will be the 
home of the First Unitarian Church of 
Fresno, the building will be available for 
lectures, choral concerts, and other purposes 
of service to the general public. Ultimately 
a pipe organ is to be installed. The church 
has been in existence for thirty years. It 
was formally organized some twenty years 
ago, and has flourished, in spite of the fact 
that the congregation has never before met 
in its own building. Rev. Thomas Clayton, 
the present pastor, has been in Fresno since 
last May. English by birth, he was for the 
past eight years pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Will Spoil 
Ordinary 
Soda Crackers 


N° matter how good the ingredients or 
how careful the baking, once expose 
soda crackers to the slightest dampness of 
air and they lose their taste and much of 
their food value. 


That’s why bulk crackers kept in bar- 
rels, boxes and cans get tasteless and 
tough and hard toswallow. They absorb 
moisture, and they also gather dust, germs 
and store odors. What a pity that this 
most nutritious of flour foods is so con- 
taminated! 


But there is a soda cracker too good, 
too perfect to be thus treated! After 
baking, Uneeda Biscuit are immediately 
placed in dust tight, moisture proof pack- 
ages which preserve their crispness, flavor 
and nourishment. 


RocHESTER, N.Y.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, William C. Gannett, 
D.D., and Rev. Edwin A. Rumball: The 
work of the society is now fairly started for 
the coming year. While Mr. Rumball was 
absent at the Ministers’ Institute at Marble- 
head, Dr. Gannett conducted the service. 
On Sunday afternoon, October 16, at the 
Labor Lyceum, Mr. Rumball spoke at the 
memorial meeting for Francisco Ferrer, the 
Spanish martyr to rational education. On 
October 30 he will preach on ‘‘ The House of 

_ God.” Instead of special sermons on some 
social topic as heretofore the four Sundays of 
next month will be devoted to the considera- 
tion of interesting themes on Jesus. Novem- 
ber 6, ‘‘The Jesus of Orthodoxy and his 
Work for Humanity”’; November 13, ‘‘The 
Value of Jesus as a Modern Exemplar’’; 
November 20, “If Jesus never Lived’’; 
November 27, ‘‘Jesus, the Servant of the 
Christ.” The Young People’s Religious 
Union has arranged an interesting programme 
for its weekly meetings. Mr. Rumball is 
one -of the three editors of The Common 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 


to health. When hackney carriages were|eral hundred per cent. If the potato sur- 


Good, a paper which will act as the mouth- 
piece of all organized civic and social better- 
ment in Rochester. It may be had for 
25 cents a year and ought at this price to 
find subscribers outside of Rochester who are 
interested in the géneral subject. Elmer 
A. Adler, Adler Place, Rochester, N.Y., 
is treasurer. 


Social Customs. 


In a recent lecture on the changes in social 
customs Bishop Welldon quoted John 
Wesley’s violent letter in condemnation of 
“the new-fangled drink called tea,’”’ and 
said that, when flying stage-coaches began 
to cover fifty miles a day, it was thought by 
medical men that such an extravagant 
rate of speed might be attended with injury 


introduced, they were restricted to three 
miles an hour, because they ‘“‘break up the 
pavement and make walking dangerous.” 
Dr. Welldon referred to the wiping out of 
bear-baiting and cock-fighting. He read 
from a Birmingham paper of 1771 the last 
advertisement in England offering for sale 
a negro boy, ‘“‘from Africa, remarkably 
straight, well-proportioned, of a mild dis- 
position, fond of labor, friendly, officious, 
sound health; and for color an excellent, 
fine black.’’—Christian Life. 


Not only animals, but plants, may suffer 
and die of fevers, says M. Leclere du Sablon. 
He has experimented with potatoes rendered 
feverish by cutting them. The temperature 
soon rises about one degree, and the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid given off increases sev- 


vives, its “‘respiration’’ after a few days 
becomes normal; but it falls into an enfeebled 
state, resembling that of a person conva- 
lescent from a long fever. 


Uncle Sam has a new enterprise. He is 
washing, starching, and laundering many 
of the soiled greenbacks which are sent to 
the Treasury at Washington for redemption, 
and sending them back into circulation 
clean, crisp, and hard to tell from new money. 
Heretofore all this money has been chopped 
up and boiled into pulp, but with the recently 
invented and installed process of laundering, 
it is expected that three-fourths of it will 
be saved and reissued, at a saving to the 
government of nearly a million dollars an- 
nually. The new money laundry is located 
at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
being an invention of Chairman J. E. Ralph 
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Pleasantries, 


A schoolboy’s definition of a friend,— 
“A fellow that knows all about you and 
likes you.” 


“Now, can you tell me some of the uses 
of ivory?’’ Up went a score of little hands. 
“You may tell, Glen.’ ‘‘Soap!’’ shouted 
Glen.—Lippincott’s. 


Miss Malaprop, in retwrning from her 
first automobile ride, said that tue constant 
osculation troubled her a little at first, but 
that she soon got used to it. 


Angler (new recruit, who is “flogging” the 
stream): ‘‘Not splash so much? Why, 
bless you, if I don’t attract their attention, 
how are the fish to know the beastly thing’s 
there at all?’’—Punch. 


A schoolboy recently defined an optimist 
as a man that looks after your eyes, a pessi- 
mist as one that looks after your feet. An- 
other definition of a pessimist is ““some one 
who has to live with an optimist.” 


The humorist of the Houston Post says 
the daily announcement in the want col- 
umns of ‘““Wanted—A white girl to cook,” 
is eloquent recognition of the claim that the 
Houston girls are good enough to eat. 


Dissatisfied Lodger: ‘‘And I know some- 
thing about apartments, Mrs. Pincher. You 
don’t suppose I’ve lived in them twenty 
years for nothing, do you?’”’ Mrs. Pincher: 
“Hi shouldn’t be at all surprised.’’—The 
Tailer. 


A quick retort is that ascribed to Rabbi 
Aaron of Buffalo. At a large public lun- 
cheon his friend, Father Kelly, called out to 
him across the table, ‘‘When are you going 
to be liberal enough to eat ham, Rabbi 
Aaron?”’ ‘At your wedding, Father Kelly,”’ 
was the instant response. 


In a paper published in St. Germain, 
France, there recently appeared this ad- 
vertisement: ‘‘Gentleman, single, great lover 
of calf’s head, but unable to obtain less than 
a whole one, which it is impossible for him to 
consume by himself, desires to find one or 
more associates who would share a calf’s 
head with him three times a week.” 


A Delineator writer says that his little 
nephew listened open-mouthed at the de- 
scription of a railroad accident in which a 
man was very seriously injured. When one 
of the family remarked, “I*think he could 
get damages from the railroad,’ the little 
fellow was puzzled and broke out with 
“But, father, hasn’t he got damages enough 
now?” 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and Joseph H. Choate 
were chaffing each other over the walnuts 
and wine at a banquet given by the Medico- 
Legal Society in New York. ‘One thing 
about your profession, doctor, that I have 
always envied,’ said Mr. Choate, ‘‘is that 
you bury your mistakes under ground.” 
‘True enough,’’ smartly replied Dr. Mitchell. 
‘Yours, I believe, swing upon trees.” 


In a New Brunswick village a town char- 
acter who preferred emphasis to the verities 
was a witness in a petty trial involving an 
auger. He positively identified it as the 
property of the parties to the suit. “‘But,” 
asked the attorney for the other side, “do 
you swear that you know this auger?’ 
“Ves, sir.”’ ‘How long have you known 
it?’’ he continued. ‘“‘I have known that 
auger,’ said the witness, impressively, 
“ever since it was a gimlet.”—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
= a including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Mosic is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a numberof original compositions. 

TuE SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . . . Altogether the com- 
piles has touched his constituency at all points, and his 

be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

from Rev, George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collece 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. .. . It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far ag I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev, Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society: 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Sa peeatcadente or heads of institutions, without 
charge. Tretained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET. ROSTON, MASS 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuttfie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 

by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 

Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational. ‘ 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, u.u. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium, Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work. 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


